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If you lived in the Sunrise Kingdom, But aswan or a bali of spun sugar 
And went to a candy shop, Would be sold right out in the street 
You wouldn’t find peppermint canes By Taro Su Koji, the old candy-maker, 
Or even a lollipop; For almond-eyed children to eat. 
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This horrible germ gives you 
colds in the head, 

Stuffs up your nose and makes 
your throat red. 

Gargle with Listerine, then 
he’ll be dead 

And you'll be outdoors instead 
of in bed. 


It is extremely hard to keep your pupils’ 
interest in the all-important hygiene les- 
sons. It is even harder to give them a real 
idea of what germs are like, how danger- 
ous they are, and how essential it is to 
take precautions against them. 

We want to make this work easier 
for you. And there could be no surer 
way of impressing these facts on 
young minds than by reading 
them the real story about real 
people, given at the right 
—and then showing them 
the cartoon and verse at the 
top of this page. They will 
learn the lesson of guarding 
their health with perfect 
understanding and much 
entertainment as well. 


People Who Gargle Catch 
Only Half as Many Colds 


There is no better way of 





Gargle full strength Listerine 

every day. It inhibits develop- 

ment of sore throat, and checks 
it should it develop. 





preventing colds, than gargling with full- 
strength Listerine. Repeated laboratory 
tests have proved that Listerine kills 
200,000,000 germs, even the most re- 
sistant kinds, in 15 seconds. Of course, 
all the germs associated with colds will 
be killed by Listerine. 

Read to your class this true record 
of facts carefully studied and checked 
by scientists. 

Sixty-eight people, just 
like the men and women you 
know, were watched for two 
andahalfmonthslast winter. 
Thirty-four of them gargled 
twicea day with full-strength 
Listerine. And the other 
thirty-four did not gargle 
at all. 

The men and women who 
did not gargle had twice as 
many colds as the ones who 
did gargle. Their colds 





_ Hygiene lessons as good fun 
as a Game 


lasted three times as long, and were 
four times as bad, while they did last. 

So you can see that if you and every- 
body in your family gargle regularly 
twice a day with full-strength Listerine, 
you are not nearly as liable to catch 
colds. And if you do catch a cold, itis 
not likely to be nearly as bad, or to last 
nearly as long, asif you did not garsgle... 

After you have read this to your pupils, 
cut out the cartoon and verse, and have 
the children pass the clipping around. 
They will enjoy it, and have its lesson 
vividly implanted in their minds. After 
they have all seen it, display it on the wall. 


Keep Listerine Handy 


Many teachers always keep a bottle of 
Listerine handy at school, both to pro 
tect themselves against the children’s 
colds, and to show their pupils how to 
gargle. Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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LISTERINE kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 
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GIANT AID 


In modern education the Mimeograph is 
a doer of giant tasks. There’s no other 
means of turning out lesson sheets, bulle- 
tins, notebook data, drawings, maps, labo- 
ratory charts and office forms of all kinds so 
speedily, and with such economy of money, 
time and effort. By thousands every hour it 
duplicates whatever you write, type or draw 
on its stout stencil sheet. » » For particulars 
write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or consult 
classified ‘phone directory for branch address. 
_fN-O 
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ABOUT OuR CONTRIBUTORS 


UR monthly articles on pic- 

ture study and correlated 
activities by Eugenia Eckford, 
based on her work in Tower Hill 
School, are authoritative and 
practical. 9 Josephine Corliss 
Preston has had such wide ex- 
perience in the educational world 
that her suggestions may be ac- 
cepted as valid by any teacher. 
§ Gladys Lloyd contributes to a 
variety of magazines, and has had 
considerable entertainment mate- 
rial published in book form. 
§ The series of posters this year 
in which Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
shows American child activities is 
particularly attractive. 


ANY of our readers remem- 
ber Effa E. Preston’s earlier 
articles on poetry and music ap- 
preciation in the primary grades. 
§ Another contributor whose 
name should be familiar to our 
readers is Alberta Powell Graham, 
since in November we published a 
primary song by her, entitled “My 
Hobbyhorse.” § Needing a play- 
let for a program to close a unit 
of work on the Eskimo, Marion T. 
Wynne proceeded to arrange the 
dramatization which appears un- 
der her name in this issue. § Sarah 
McGiffert’s article this month 
on the care of the teeth con- 
cludes her series on health work 
in the schools. 


NE of our new contributors, 

Mildred Lamphere has had 
several years’ experience as a pri- 
mary teacher. The clock activity 
which she describes is one which 
she found helpful in her own 
classroom work. § Alieda Birck, 
a California art teacher and su- 
pervisor, was a contributor to our 
October and December issues. 
§ Telling old stories in a new 
way is one of the fields in which 
Rebecca Deming Moore excels. 


NE of the collaborating au- 

thors of “The Child-Story 
Readers,” Grace E. Storm is also 
the author of a new book on social 
studies in the primary grades, 
§ Gladys L. Gilman, who makes 
her first appearance in our pages 
this month, is an experienced pri- 
mary teacher. § Now the wife 
of Dr. H. E. Briggs, of Culver- 
Stockton College, Canton, Missou- 
ri, Ernestine Bennett contributed 
last year a series, “The Story of 
Music.” § Gwendolyn O'Connor, 
after four years as a teacher in 
the primary grades in Newark, 
New Jersey, began her present 
work there as art teacher in grades 
three to six. § Marion Kassing 
supervises the art work of grades 
one to twelve in the public schools 
of Menominee, Michigan. 


EFORE taking her position 

as art instructor in Ham- 
mond, Indiana, Gertrude C. Toll 
had charge of art work in the 
training school at Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Kearney, Ne- 
braska. § Anna Winans Kenny, 
teacher of English in the Univer- 
sity Elementary School, University 
of Chicago, completes this month 
her series of grammar exercises. 
§ Agnes Jean Douglass contribut- 
ed to our last two issues. 


OW a teacher of art and 
manuscript writing in the 
Castilleja School at Palo Alto, 
and formerly a teacher of piano, 
Helen Emily Snyder contributed 
a song to our November issue, and 


another to Cecember. § Aimée 


Reese writes that she has “always 
been interested in the teaching of 
ethics to children by means of 
dramatization.” § Ralph Avery 
is doing six mural paintings for 
the Public Employment Center, 
Rochester, New York, a gift of a 
friend of the Center. 





THE INSTRUCTOR is published monthly, 
September toJune,inclusive. Each issue is 
published on the fifth ofthe month previous 
to the dateit bears, and should reach sub- 
scribers before the fifteenth of that month. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES~—In the U.S. and 
possessions, Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Do- 
minican Republic, Haiti, Spain, Central and 
South America, except Guiana, $2.00 a year. 
Canada and other foreign countries $2.50. 


RENEWALS—To insure no interruption 
in the receipt ofthe magazine, renewals 
should reach us not later than the first of 
the month of expiration;thus the renewal) 
of a subscription expiring with November 
should reach us before November first. 


Copyright, 1931, by F. A. Owen Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 


A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF AD- 
DRESS must reach us by the twenty-filth 
ofthe second month preceding the month's 
issue with which it is to take effect (the 
twenty-fifth of November for the January 
issue, etc.). Otherwise that number will 
go to your old address and can be secured 
only by arranging with pos* master at for- 
mer address to forward. With your new 
address be sure also to give us the old one. 


Address all correspondence regarding sub- 
scriptions, and requests for change of ad- 
dress to The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


English and European subscriptions may 
be sent to ARTHUR F. BIRD, 22 Bedford 
Street, Strand, London, England. 
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STUBER’S 


Instrumental Music Course 
For Class Teaching 








Many thousands of children are happily 
learning to play correctly by the STUBER 
Method. Pupils actually enjoy practicing 
the familiar rote Melodies and Nursery 
Songs. 
. 





+ 
STUBER’S 
Grade School Orchestra No. 1 

For Orchestra Ensemble 
The selections contained in this book 
provide ample material for school func- 
tions and programs. 


‘ ROOT'S 
Beginners Orchestra No. 1 


A collection of 24 very easy pieces. 
Overtures, Waltzes, Schottisches, etc. 


ROOTS 
Beginners Band Book No. 1 


Most popular and best book ever pub- 
lished for beginners bands. 
. . - 


FREE SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


EE. T. ROOT & SONS= 


1506 E. 55th St. Chicago, Ill. 


























DIRECT 
YOUR OWN 
READING! 


Better than any- 
body else, you know 









what you want to read about. 


To find the best articles upon any 
educational subject, consult the EDU- 
CATION INDEX in your nearest Pub- | 
lic, College or School library. It is a 
monthly subject index to the contents | 

1 di d my J oy in- 





cluding THE INSTRUCTOR. 


The library will probably have 
just the magazines you wish, 


new or old. If not, we can 
supply them promptly and 
reasonably. 


Periodicals Department 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Ave. New York 














an 
size—late Pully Guaranteed. 
Also Portabies at reduced prices. 


Big Free Catalog 
Seg rat Bhs A 
i “ glen, ti La i 


at once, also 
EXCHANGE 








TYP 
Department 165, 


4 SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS & 


PLAYS, NOVELTIES, MINSTRELS 





231 W. monroe St. Chicago 








BOOKS PIANOLOGUES 
STUNTS OPERETTAS 
MINSTRELS READINGS 
CHILDRENS ORATIONS 
SPECIALTIES PLAYS 


Send for FREE CATALOGUE 
IVAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY 
‘ottage Grove Ave. 


3806 Cc DES MOINES, IOWA 

















Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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Dr. Winship’s Portrait in 
N. E. A. Headquarters 


A portrait of Dr. Albert E. Winship, 
dean of educational journalists, has been 
hung in the offices of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D.C. 
It was formally presented by the artist, 
Mrs. Donna Wilson Crabtree, wife of 
J. W. Crabtree, who has been secretary 
of the N.E.A. since 1917. This partic- 
ular honor has never before been ac- 
corded in the history of the association. 

Dr. Winship, eighty-seven years old, 
has been editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion since 1886. He has long been a 
familiar and admired figure among 





N.E.A. Portrait oF Dr. WINsHIP 


American school people, one of the 
most popular of speakers at teachers’ 
gatherings and indefatigable in his jour- 
neyings to observe and report on educa- 
tional conditions in all parts of the 
Indeed, he has crossed the 
continent more than sixty times, and 
has addressed meetings in most of the 
large colleges and universities of the 
United States. In addition to his con- 
stant journalistic duties, Dr. Winship 
has found time to write several books. 

When Mrs. Crabtree presented the 
portrait, before a group of N.E.A. 
officers and association representatives, 
she said: “Into these features I have tried 
to put the genial and alert expression 
and the inspiring personality which 
have for so many years characterized a 
great educational leader. Dr. Winship’s 
life work is a permanent contribution 
to the development of American schools. 
It is fitting that the profession preserve 
a permanent record as well of the per- 
sonality of one of the nation’s best- 
loved educators.” 

Following the presentation, Dr. Win- 
ship went to the White House, where, 
upon special invitation, he had luncheon 
with President Hoover. 


The teachers of New York City are 
raising $1,000,000 to ward off hunger, 
disease, and cold from the children in- 
trusted to their care. Last year 
$500,000 was given for this purpose. 
Their efforts are of a very personal sort, 
each being expected to investigate 
needy cases which she learns of in her 
own schoolroom. The teachers’ fund 
will be guarded against any possibility 
of political misuse by keeping it clear 
of association with other funds raised 
by the city administration. 


All books in favor of war have been 
eliminated from school libraries in 
Austria. 





















Dodson’s Hand Colored 
Reproductions of Old Masters 


One of the most complete collections of reproductions of old masterpieces, 
supplied in hand colors, duplicating them so perfectly that they cannot be 
told from the originals except by an expert art connoisseur. 





There are 56 pictures to choose from, similar 
to the two that are illustrated, including the fol- 
lowing well known subjects. These beautiful 
reproductions make very fine gifts. 






















2 8019 Can’t You Talk—Holmes. 16x20, 9x12 
{) 8022 Helping Hand—Renouf. 16x20, 9x12 
[| 822 The Doctor—Luke Fields. 16x20, 9xi2 
(} 3669 The Song of the Lark—Jules Breton. 
16x20, 9x12 
(j 3741 Gleaners—Millet. 16x20, 9x12 
LC} 7 Angelus—Millet. 16x20, 9x12 
[} 101 Christ in Gethsemane—Hofmann. 
16x20, 9x12 
[) 127 Christ in the Temple—Hofmann. 
16x20, 9x12 
C) 8020 Feeding Her Birds—Millet. 16x20, 9x12 
[ 4972 Boy and Rabbit—Raeburn. 16x26, 9x12 
{> 881 Madonna—Ferruzzi. 16x20, 9x12 
Can’t You Talk?—By Holmes {] 4720 Age of Innocence—Reynolds. 
16x20, 9x12—No. 8019 of 16x20, 9x12 
[) 4799 Abraham Lincoln—Marshall. 
16x20, 9xi2 
[ 7030 St. Therese. 16x20, 9x12 
[) 8026 Washington Crossing the Delaware— 
Leutze. 14x28, 8xi6 
{) 4242 Beethoven’s Sonata—Balestrieri. 


14x28, 8x16 

A folder will be sent showing illustrations of 
the entire collection with your first order for any 
of the above, which will be sent postpaid upou 
receipt of remittance. 








PRICE LIST 









18x 30, Hand colored, each_— $3.00 

14x 28, Hand colored, each. 2.40 

16x 20, Hand colored, each 2.00 

. — ; 8x16, Hand colored, each . 1.00 

= a Pa 9x12, Hand colored, each -60 





If the order is for less than $3.00 net, an expense charge 


of 25 cents is made for handling Insurance is 5 cents for 


each $25.00 valuation; always include above charges when 
remitting such order. 


Helping Hand—By Renouf 
16x20, 9x12—No. 8022 


Nature Studies 


IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s leading authority on bird 
life, offers you the finest and only complete collection of bird 
pictures in the world—some of them now extinct. They are 
exact reproductions from Nature and are supplied in uni- 
form size, 7 in. x 9 in. in natural colors, suitable for mount- 
ing or framing. 

374 Bird Pictures alone in this famous collection, and 
thousands of other educational pictures to select from, in- 
cluding Wild and Domestic Animals, Plants and Flowers, 
Birds’ eggs and nests, Butterflies, Insects, Fruit, Fish, 
Marine Shells, etc. 

ONLY $1.00 will bring you a selection of 33 outstanding 
Dedson-Mumford Bird pictures, also a reference index which 
lists and gives information on the complete collection of 
more than 1,000 pictures. 

Fill in the coupon below and send it in today. 


Industrial Pictures 


THE NEW AID TO TEACHING 


Instructors in all industrial subjects have found Dodson’s 
Pictures enable the student to visualize the various steps in 
many of the world’s most important industries. They are 
wonderfully helpful and supplement textbooks. 

For example, the LUMBERING SCENES show a logging 
camp, trees being felled, transported to saw mills and worked 
into the finished articles. The COAL MINING SCENES show 
coal being mined, carried to tipples, sorted, screened and 
R carried to the cars. The COTTON SCENES show cotien be- 
ing picked on the plantation, ginned, carded, spun and 
woven into cloth. 

Every School, library and home where there are children 
should collect these pictures, as they are of real educational 
value and interest. The series consists of those shown be- 
low. Each picture has a brief and interesting description at 
the bottom. All are fine clear photographs taken at great 
expense under the personal direction of Mr. Dodson, printed 
on very heavy paper to wear a long time. Come in sets size 
6 in. x 8 in., and 6 in. x 9 in. 


Put an X opposite the sets you want, fill in the coupon and mail today. 
















































































(C Cement 20 pictures for 50c Ci Lumbering 12 pictures for 25¢ 

) Coal — “ 25¢ [] Marble Ss * “ 206 

C) Coffee = * * 40 (_) Paper eS * * 500 

(J Copper _ = * 60c () Rubber _—. all 

C] Cotton _ “35e [Silk “ ° “ 366 

(] Flour Ss * “ 50c [] Steel, avail- 

7 Granite * “ 20¢ able soon. 

(Linen, with Cj Sugar 15 “ 406 
history 20 “ “ 55¢ [) Wool 3 ° * 400 


FREE—With each order for $1.00 or more we will send Mr. Dodson's 
interesting book, “YOUR BIRD FRIENDS AND HOW TO WIN THEM.” 


po----------- 


JOS. H. DODSON, Inc. 
| 200 S. Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 


(CJ Send hand colored pictures checked above. $ 
enclosed. 


( Send your 33 selected Bird Pictures, $1.00 enclosed. 

(C) Send Industrial Picture series checked above. $.._.. -_ 
enclosed. 

| (CD Send your Free Reference Index concerning more 












than 1,000 pictures. 
De icittincttiphenassitiintinsintininne 


Address 
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2250 Subjects 
Millions have been used Awarded Four Gold 


in public schools in the ‘The Perry Pictures Medals, 


last 30 years. 
Use them throughout the school year as aids in teaching Language, 
Literature, History, Geography and Picture Study. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x 3%. 


For 50 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x8. 
For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 50 for Children, 
or 50 Art Subjects. 
Size 3 x 3%. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, 
or 25 for Children. 
Size 5% x 8. 








“I have used The Perry Pictures 
for 15 years in class work and 
they always meet the situation, 
whether the class be History, Liter- 
ature, Picture Study or English.” 


“I think you are to be congrat- 
ulated on the success achieved in 
bringing such beautiful represen- 
tations of works of art within the 
reach of every school in the coun- 


try.” 

















February Birthdays 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Dickens, their homes, etc. 
Send 50 cents for 25 of these pic- 
tures, size 54% x 8. No two alike. 
Or order 50 of the 3x3% size, as- 
sorted as desired. Feeding Her Birds Mille 


‘he Perry Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 


Two Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. WASHINGTON and LINCOLN. 22x28 inches including the white margin. 
The picture itself about 14x17. Send $2.00 for the two, or $1.25 for either one. 
ALBER visors, Critics, Teachers of Art, Music, Phy- 
sical Education, etc. In the last decade we 


TEACHERS AGENCY have secured promotion for thousands in 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi tl. City and Suburban Schools, in State Teachers’ 
535 Fifth Ave., New York. Colleges, etc. Our patrons pay highest sal- 
415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane. aries. Write. 





Catalogues 
Send 15 cents in coin or stamps 
for 64- page Catalogue of 1600 
miniature illustrations. 

























For School Art Teaching 


Recently a well-known publisher, in 
enumerating the reasons “Why I Am 
Thankful,” gave as one of them: “To- 
day art is wedded to usefulness; not 
even the machine need be ugly; more 
than ever beauty is appreciated.” For 


E. i H U FF ALASKA to NEW MEXICO | this, in no small measure, the art teach- 


46th YEAR. To Grade Teachers, Super- 




















Normal and College graduates only. Enroll NOW for the best posi- | ers of our schools and all who promote 

TEACHERS AGENCY, tions in 1932, Special reference service for independent applications. . hei l Pr f 

MISSOULA, MONTANA, Recent certification data FREE with enrollment. 17 years’ expe- | 1M their Classrooms an appreciation O 
Member Mat. Assn. Teachers Agencies rienced personal service. 


beauty, are responsible. Recognizing 
their great service, Pedro J. Lemos dedi- 
cates his new book The Art Teacher to 
“the Art Teachers of America, Ambas- 
sadors of Beauty, Builders of Better 











WESTERN REFERENCE A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 
238 Mite Ee AS 4 Mo. 4 live and up-to-date Bureau placing 


8th and Wyandotte. teachers from Kindergarten to University. 


Environment.” It is fitting that this 
30 APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50. ©, Pj, cs", 00-3 g7m72"4, | volume in itself should be of  strik 


original photograph, with $1.50, and | VOlume in itself should be of striking 
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totally free from glare; decorative coy, 
and end sheets; skillfully planned Pag 
arrangement, and excellent bind; 
combine to make this as fine a piece ¢ 
work from the book-manufactur; 
standpoint as it is editorially. It yj 
be found listed this month in our gg. 
umn “The New Books.” 


School Savings Meets Test 


That school savings in the Unig 
States has successfully met its greate, 
test of adverse times, increasing the ar, 
of its operations and affording finang 
succor to families whose incomes hay 
been reduced, is shown in the anny 
national report on school savings bank. 
ing issued by the Savings Division of th 
American Bankers Association. 

School savings during the last schog 
year had its greatest test and demop. 
strated its possible service, says W. Espey 
Albig, deputy manager of the associ. 
tion in charge of the division. “) 
14,628 schools throughout the county 
4,482,634 pupils deposited $26,783,614, 
Eighteen more schools have school sjy. 
ings than last year, but the number ¢ 
children utilizing school savings js 
115,097 smaller and money deposite 
less by $2,329,453.” 

He points out that, as compared with 
the preceding year, the number ¢ 
schools where savings may be deposited 
by children and where they may hay 
instruction in the meaning and use of 
money, has increased, while the number 
of pupils depositing decreased by only 
-025 per cent and deposits by only { 
per cent, despite widespread unemploy. 
ment. 

“That for two years school saving 
has faced adverse conditions and ye 
continues to enlist interest and enter 
new territory evidences the soundness of 
the idea of giving children a working 
knowledge of what money is, the part it 
plays in everyday life, and the machin 
ery by which it is conserved and utilized 
in the best manner for the good of th 
child or the family,” says Mr. Albiy 
in his report. 

During the past two years the util- 
tarian value of school savings has bea 
appreciated, the report says, bringing 
out that during the school year 1928- 
1929, 37 per cent of the money deposit- 
ed remained as a balance at the end of 
the year, a year later the balance & 
creased to 26 per cent, while the pas 
year showed a balance of $2,342,888 « 
9 per cent of the amount deposited 
during the year. 

“During the past two years casul 
withdrawals have been supplemented 
with increasing frequency by withdrav- 
als to afford succor to families whos 
income has been reduced or else rendered 
negligible,” the report adds. “Pupils of 
districts which since the inauguration 
of school savings have increased bank 
balances year after year are now with 
drawing not only the deposits made-thi 
year but also a part of those made ia 
previous years. 

“Despite the pessimistic atmosphert 
which settled like a cloud over thi 
country, deposits per pupil averaged 
only 5.7 per cent below those of th 
preceding year. The withdrawals d 
five and a quarter million dollars mot 
than last year, mostly by pupils wh 
were in attendance both years, 
the extent to which school savings cai 
to supplement the family earnings.” 
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Progressives to Meet 
at Baltimore 


The twelfth annual conference of the 
Progressive Education Association will 
be held in Baltimore, Md., February 
18-20, with the Emerson Hotel as head- 
quarters. Among the speakers will be 
Dr. George S. Counts, Dr. Hughes 
Mearns, Dr. Fannie Dunn, Marion E. 
Miller, Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, Dr. 
Thomas Alexander, Ralph M. Pearson, 
and others. The sessions will all relate 
to the present status of education in 
the problem of social reconstruction. 
The chief feature of the conference will 
be a series of Group Discussions, with 
leaders, exhibits of school materials, and 
well-planned programs. There will be 
an opportunity to attend the sessions of 
the National Education Association in 
Washington the week following, and the 
events of the Washington Bi-Centennial. 
Applications for hotel reservations 
should be made direct to the Emerson 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md. For tickets to 
the conference, copies of the program, 
and reduced railroad fare certificates, 
address the Progressive Education As- 
sciation, 716 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Human Geography 

You will find Our World To-day 
to be just what is claimed for it— 
“, simple, direct story of human geog- 
raphy.” Written by DeForest Stull of 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
(no stranger to INsrRucToR readers), 
and Roy W. Hatch of State Teachers 
College, Montclair, N.J., it follows the 
trend of modern pedagogy, the text 
being organized into well-defined units. 
First importance has been given topics 
of proved utility. 

As one of the social studies, in the 
current sense, geography cannot be sep- 
arated from history, economics, or the 
study of man. But the authors have 
avoided the pitfalls of an attempted 
fusion of these subjects, and their vol- 
ume is essentially a geography. Its first 
aim is “to help the pupil to a clear un- 
derstanding of the many geographical 
references which he meets through the 
press, the radio, the movies, and other 
forms of modern communication.” 
This means that it is distinctly human 
geography—throughout its 700 pages 
with their remarkable collection of pic- 
torial material, their many carefully 
chosen maps and diagrams. Frequent 
groups of Questions and Activities, 
References for further reading, an Ap- 
pendix for statistical matter, and ex- 
planatory captions that make a story 
out of each illustration are features to 
be noted. 

Best of all, the book is written in so 
crisp a style that no words are wasted. 
On the other hand, no attempt is made 
to save space by omitting those appar- 
ently casual touches that add color to 
the etched outline. It would be more 
accurate to say that writing of this 
kind provides a three-dimensional con- 
cept of lands and peoples. Such straight- 
forward, well-articulated English prose 
$a pleasure to read. Let pupils study 
the sentence structure and paragraph 
development and hope that some day 

may be able to express their 
thoughts as clearly! Our World To- 
dey is listed in the column “The New 

»” on another page of this issue. 
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The Schools 
and Unemployment 


What are the public schools in the 
forty-eight states doing to help improve 
the unemployment situation? 

“If the 1930 ratio per cent of school 
attendance to population for persons 16 
and 17 years of age had remained the 
same as for 1920, more than 671,000 
young people now attending school 
would be out of school and would be 
potential competitors with the adult 
group for employment.” This state- 
ment was made by Dr. Maris M. Proffitt, 
Federal Cfiice of Education consultant 
and specialist in guidance and industrial 
education. 

“The holding powers of the schools 
over this potential wage-earning group 
increased from 42.9 per cent in 1920 
to 57.3 per cent in 1930,” Dr. Proffitt 
says, basing his conclusions on 1930 
Census reports of population and school 
attendance. “In 1920 the percentage of 
urban population attending school was 
39.2. In 1930 there were 60.5 per cent 
of urban residents (16 and 17 years of 
age) in school. The percentage of the 
rural population attending school in 
1920 was 46.1 and in 1930 it was 53.9.” 

Increases in school attendance are not 
always the direct result of population 
increases, statistics show. The Federal 
Office of Education specialist explains 
that in some of the states there was an 
absolute decrease in the rural population 
of this age group, but the school attend- 
ance increased, nevertheless. For ex- 
ample, Illinois’ rural population of 
16- and 17-year-old boys and girls in 
1920 was 80,459. This had decreased in 
1930 to 77,874, yet the rural school at- 
tendance of this age group increased 
from 34,911 in 1920 to 42,211 in 1930. 
In Minnesota the rural population of this 
age numbered 55,582 in 1920 and only 
54,806 in 1930. Rural school attend- 
ance climbed from 21,654 in 1920 to 
26,482 in 1930. 

California leads all other states in the 
percentage of increase, with 27.4 per 
cent more boys and girls 16 and 17 
years of age attending school in 1930 
than in 1920. 

“Among the factors contributing 
during the past 10 years to increased 
school attendance of the 16- and 17- 
year-old population group, with the con- 
sequent result of eliminating them as 
potential competitors with adults for 
employment,” Dr. Proffitt says, “are the 
increase in the amount and character of 
vocational training offered in the public 
schools; the increased age for compul- 
sory school attendance and better en- 
forcement of attendance laws; increase 
in age at which youth is accepted into 
employment mainly because of increased 
need for technically trained and skilled 
workers; the increasing use of power 
machinery which tends to eliminate un- 
skilled labor; and the growing recogni- 
tion by students, parents, and employers 
of the practical value of the educational 
training offered in the upper years of the 
public-school curriculum.” 


Attendance at a trade school is made 
compulsory for the unemployed under 
eighteen years old in German cities. 
The program includes courses in manual 
training, typing, stenography, domestic 
science and classes in gymnastics and 
hygiene. 
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Classroom Duplicators 
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Put the 
“Blackboard 
on Each 
Pupil’s Desk 


ee : “«« « 
x hr AA ULTISTAMP | sup- 
e/ ~<a ety plies pupils with 
. individual copies of 
busy-work, seat-work, 


silent reading tests, sight- 
saving material, maps, 
drawings, quizzes, tests, 
examinations — literally 
putting the blackboard 
on each pupil’s desk. 


Multistamp is a startling development in professional school equipment that is 
meeting with enthusiastic acceptance by teachers and other school executives. It 
is an ingenious though simple instrument, evolved primarily by school men for 
classroom purposes; a professional device for each teacher’s personal use. Already 
more than a quarter-million Multistamps are in use. 

Multistamp can be carried from desk to desk and seat-work printed individually 
for each pupil. This eliminates the necessity for blackboarding such material. 
Copies can even be Multistamped directly in the students’ open notebooks. These 
marvelously handy classroom duplicators put the teacher at every pupil’s elbow. 

Multistamp enables teachers to cover unusually large classes efficiently and 
consistently where oral recitation would fail and the blackboard mean too much 
lost time. It prevents the splitting up of large classes which would entail extra 
teachers and additional school buildings. Thus the adoption of Multistamp 
materially lessens these increasing outlays, and by minimizing failures and the 
consequent expense of repeating them, actually saves and earns money for whole 
school systems. Multistamp equipment pays for itself many times during a single 
school year. 

Multistamp does everything that big expensive equipment can accomplish and 
even more . . at a fraction of the initial and operating costs. Just write, type- 
write, trace, or draw on the highly transparent, waxless stencil. Snap stencil on 
Multistamp in a one-second operation, and then print perfect copies on any grade 
of paper, in notebooks, or on cloth or wood. Thousands of copies can be printed 
from one stencil. Stencils can be filed for later use of the same copy. All copies 
are permanent prints, and can be bound into permanent volumes for future use. 
Inks from the inside. Does not need additional ink every time you use it. No 
type to set. No moving parts or adjustments. Clean to use. So simple a child 
can operate it. Guaranteed for five years. 

No. 7 Classroom Multistamp (prints the full page) with complete supplies. 
$35.00. 

No. 8 Multistamp Outfit complete (includes classroom, postcard, and signa- 
ture size Multistamps) with complete supplies and handsomely finished metal 
case $60.00. 

Prices F.O.B. Factory and include full instructions, ready to operate. 


THE MULTISTAMP CO., Inc., Norfolk, Virginia 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me full information about the Multistamp and samples of work. 


Name 


Address __ 


Town and State 
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with the 
“Nubbins Series of Drill Books” 


Inspirational, Up to the minute, 
Practical, Diversified, Encouraging 
and Helpful. 


Clear thinking is taught with living appli- 
cations, self reliance and a sturdy optimism. 





This may be used as an order blank if desired. 
Qusatly Amount 


The 











Nubbins of_ Number for Grades 
hree, Four, Five and Six, 
Answers to above book 
The Nubbins of Number for Final 
Year. 


Answers to above book 

The Nubbins of English for Grades 
Three and Four 

The Nubbins of English for Grades 


Five and Six. 
The Nubbins of English for Final Year 
The Nubbins of History for Grades 
Five and Six. 
The Nubbins of History for Final Year 
The Nubbins of Geography for Grades 
Four and Five 


The Nubbins of Geography for Final 
ear, 


The Nubbins of Wealth for Primary 
and Intermediate Grades 

The Nubbins of Spelling. 

The Nubbins of Government for In 


termediate Grades. 


JUST $.25 each is all they cost. 


eee 
BACON & VINCENT CO., INC. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send the books checked above 








I am enclos- 


ing wamioenen in payment of same 
Name.. 


Address 









, SCHOOL 
\ SINGING 


CHOOL CHILDREN— 
~ and grown-ups, too- 
“8 like to sing the songs contained 
in “Sociability Songs.” 

Teachers and supervisors are using this superb 
collection in class work and school assemblies with 
remarkable results, Better group singing—students 
more musically inclined. 

A Bigger Value—More and Better Songs 
45 Sacred 30 Folk 12 Patriotic 
15 Christmas Carols 17 Negro Spirituals 
74 Stunt and Pep Songs, etc. 

For social gatherings, young people's meetin 
etc. 224 tried and tested songs, words and snunle. 
Prices-—-20c per copy —$1.80 per doz.—$13.00 per 100. 

Mail coupon today for sample copy, 

THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY, Dept. N. 1. 
28 E. Jackson Bd. 721 Arch Street 
Chicago, Ulinois Philadelphia, Pa. 
SSSR ESE EERE BEBE eee eee 
(Mail to nearest office.) 

THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY, Dept. N.1 


Please send me sample copy of “‘Sociability Songs’’. I 
enclose 10c to cover postage. 


Street. 


.. State 





(30 x 50 inches) 
sketches. Alsoan insert sheet of twenty or more 
TITLES 
LATIN AMERICA 
NORTH AMERICA 
AFRICA 
50 cents each 


Oe 
in bold outline, 
sketches to be cut outand pasted on the map. Both 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


MAPS #25 
decorated with 
interesting 
map and sketches are to be colored by the pupils. 
Ideal for project teaching of history and geography. 
CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
THE worLp NDIA 

150 Fifth Avenue, New York 

ES TES A I TE 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 


words. Special! research $5.00. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 
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TEACHER AIDS FROM THE 
UnitTep STaTEs GOVERNMENT 


By William Dow Boutwell 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 








“Thou shalt have other interests out- 
side the profession.” This is one of the 
“ten commandments” for American 
teachers. The Newark Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation recently demonstrated that its 
members are also artists, sculptors, au- 
thors, and designers. The demonstra- 
tion took the form of an exhibit of 
teachers’ work and a series of entertain- 
ments. A complete account of this ex- 
periment is given in the October, 1931, 
issue of School Life, the official journal 
of the Office of Education. 

This issue of the INstRucTOoR empha- 
sizes world friendship, containing mate- 
rial on a number of countries outside of 
the forty-eight states. Teachers can 
find valuable aid in the study of these 
countries in the following free or inex- 
pensive U.S. Government publications. 

A source book on the United States 
and its territories is Boundaries, Areas, 
Geographic Centers, and Altitudes of 
the United States and the Several States, 
265 pages, 12 illustrations, 26 figures, 
and two wall map reproductions of 
early maps, price 50 cents. 

Another useful book, listed in this 
column for December, is General Infor- 
mation Regarding the Territory of 
Alaska, 152 pages, 32 illustrations, and 
a folder map, price 40 cents. 

Good material on Hawaii can be 
found in “Hawaii, Its Resources and 
Trade,” 1927, 22 pages, Trade Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 473, price 10 cents. 
A wall map of Hawaii, 22 by 33 inches, 
can be obtained for 25 cents. 

The Office of Education will gladly 
send free to any teacher looking for ma- 
terial on the United States, its terri- 
tories, and the countries of the world a 
list of U.S. Government publications of 
use to teachers of geography and ele- 
mentary science. 

The Superintendent of Documents 
has the following free lists of U.S. Gov- 
ernment publications which are helpful 
to a teacher who encourages her pupils 
to make their own investigations: Maps, 
No. 53; Insular Possessions (Guam, 
Philippines, Porto Rico, Samoa, Virgin 
Islands), No. 32; Alaska and Hawaii, 
No. 60. 

Teachers who want to avoid giving 
misinformation can find helpful cur- 
rent material in the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s periodical, Commerce Reports, 
which is virtually a weekly geographic 
reader. The annual subscription rate is 
$4.00; single copies, 10 cents. 

In studying foreign countries teach- 
ers may find of use the free circulars of 
the Geographic Section, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C., which 
present rules for the correct spelling of 
foreign geographic names. They are 
“Special Circular No. 26,” “Special Cir- 
cular No. 31,” and “Geographic News 
No. 7.” 

All publications listed above for pur- 
chase should be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., in- 
closing check or money order (not 
stamps). 

Eptrortat Note: Throughout the school 
year, Mr. Boutwell will contribute to our 








pages each month a column regarding Gov- 


| ernment publications of use to teachers. 
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The HAPPY CHILDHOOD 


READERS are Now in Use iy 
More Than 3,000 School System 


These readers carry out an idea, which, while new, has been proved to be 
educationally sound: that of basal readers in which the content is a con- 


tinuous story of intense interest to primary pupils. 


In each of the first three books (Primer, First Reader, and Second Read- 
er), the story centers around the activities of a boy and a giri, of the same 
age as that of the average child in the grade for which the book is intend- 
ed. Into this continuous story are woven the various types of literature 
The Third Reader contains a varied 
selection of prose and verse of the highest quality, carefully chosen to rep- 
resent all the interests of a third grade child. 


appropriate to this particular grade. 


The content of The Happy Childhood Readers is marked throughout by 
nobility of thought, cheerfulness and humor, incentives to safe and hy- 
gienic living and love of country. Another notable feature is the large 
amount (93%) of original text-matter. There is a very high average of 
repetition in the Primer, yet it is woven into the text gradually and 
naturally. The vocabulary in each book conforms to the standards set by 


the word lists of Thorndike, Gates and the 24th Yearbook. 


These new readers meet every modern requirement as basal texts and 
their use as such is very simple. With these readers the teacher needs only 
a wall chart, a set of pre-primer flash cards and the manuals which are pro- 
vided for the Primer and First and Second Readers. They provide an abun- 
dance of material and suggestions for the teacher, including adequate and 
specific instructions for phonic drill with each lesson. No manual is re- 


quired with the Third Reader. 


The children are provided with desk sets which are miniatures of the 
wall set. With these they repeat the lessons given by the teacher. This 
work provides valuable seat activity and drill, enables the teacher to con- 


stantly check the pupils for accuracy, and assures rapid progress. 


READ THESE COMMENTS 


I consider your Happy Childhood Readers one of the best sets of 
primary readers which I have ever seen and shall be glad to rec- 
ommend them to prospective teachers for use in their schools. 
Eula Ree Merwin, Cotner College, Lincoln, Neb. 


I have gone through your Happy Childhood Readers rather care- 
fully and am impressed with the style and interest with which 
I am sure they will find a very common 
Henry J. Otto, Asst. 
Prof. of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


they were written. 
place in the work of the public schools. 


Send for Circular Containing Sample Pages 
and Full Information. Address: 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. ¥. 
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A Significant Contribution 
to American Education 


It is one thing for publishers to pro- 
claim that they have a remarkable offer- 
ing for the teaching profession; it is 
quite another thing for them to secure 
; cordial, whole-hearted endorsement 
from educational leaders. The twelve- 
volume work known as The Classroom 
Teacher has received the enthusiastic 
approval of men and women whose 

‘sions When given carry weight, be- 
cause of their own recognized accom- 
plishments and because they mean 
exactly what they say. 

One is bound to be impressed by such 
comments as the following—for in 
every instance the writer is entitled to 

k with authority: 


The Classroom Teacher is more complete 
in content, more scientific in treatment, 
more specific and helpful in suggestion than 
any work approaching its kind I have ever 
examined. 

Sixty-five of America’s greatest class- 
room teachers have herein reproduced their 
knowledge, their method, their subject- 
matter in such a way that thousands of 
teachers may give to millions of children 
much of the benefit that would be theirs if 
they were in fact the pupils of such out- 
sanding teachers as Hillegas, Briggs, Bagley, 
Kilpatrick, McMurry, Julia Hurd, Laura 
Tirbes, and some sixty others of like promi- 
nence in their respective fields. 

The twelve volumes should be the ideal 
help to the teacher who has only minimal 
preparation for her work, as well as to the 
more professionally trained one. They are 
yell-nigh indispensable to the progressive, 
ambitious teacher, since in them can be 
found expert help and guidance for the 
teaching of any subject in any course of 
sudy for the first nine grades of our 
schools, 

The most significant contribution to 
American education in a decade—such, it 
is believed, will be the ultimate estimate 
which educators will make of this new 
help for classroom teachers. 


Through records of actual procedure in 
the classroom, through concrete situations, 
the best and the most modern in education, 
which has passed beyond the experimental 
stage, is placed before the reader with all 
the directness, simplicity, and sincerity 
which characterize these great authors. 

Not only will The Classroom Teacher 
promote . . . greater consistency between 
the theory and practice of public school 
education, but it will also become a potent 
factor in developing research, scientific, and 
personal study habits on the part of the 
teacher. 


An outstanding contribution to educa- 
tional theory and practice—a source of un- 
limited help and inspiration to elementary 
ad to junior high school teachers in all 
fields—this is The Classroom Teacher. 


I have been buying professional works 
for more than forty years. You know how 
I dislike generalities and exaggerations. 
Vhat I am telling you now is a conclusion 
matured by a hundred and two hours of 
cateful reading of these volumes. This is 
the most valuable contribution to our work 
that has ever come from an American press. 
lt is for teachers and supervisors what the 
ts of well-known books are to physicians, 
lawyers, and engineers. 

In the opinion of the reviewer it would 
be impossible for public-school teachers to 
obtain a professional library of twelve vol- 
umes more valuable than these. The judi- 
ious selection of the problems, the syste- 
Matic organization of the material, the 
wundness and practicality of the treatment, 

the comprehensiveness of the work, 
e it an invaluable aid for a teacher 
to broaden her outlook and re- 


fine the artistry of her instruction. 
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A glance through the eight thousand 
pages of these twelve volumes leaves the 
reader with the feeling that, at the pres- 
ent time, nothing more remains to be said 
with respect to elementary and junior high 
school problems. 

The Classroom Teacher is more than a set 
of books. It is more than a Silent Super- 
visor. It contains discussions presented by 
specialists who have spent a lifetime in their 
respective fields. In fact, it is a group of 
Silent Supervisors — sixty-five specialists 
who have contributed their very best work. 

It is not necessary to quote further 
from a number of long, carefully con- 
sidered statements on the merits of The 
Classroom Teacher to make it clear that 
only the wisest planning and most har- 
monious cooperative effort on the part 
of publishers, editors, and authors could 
result in a production deserving such 
words of praise. Four years of activity, 
large expenditure of money, and a mar- 
shalling of the best in educational 
thought and practice have given us a 
work which in content, arrangement, 
appearance, and genuine helpfulness to 
teachers is unique. The fact that the 
volumes devoted to primary, or inter- 
mediate, or upper grades (including 
junior high school) may be purchased as 
a group makes a special appeal to the 
thrifty teacher who has charge of one 
grade or several. 

Obviously, The Classroom Teacher 
has done something that needed to be 
done, and has done it right—can there 
be higher praise than this? The work is 
published by The Classroom Teacher, 
Inc., 104 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 


A Selected List of Books for 
Parents and Teachers 


The Bibliography Committee of the 
Child Study Association has been work- 
ing for the past quarter century to se- 
lect and evaluate books on children. 
It has now published the sixth edi- 
tion of the Selected List of Books for 
Parents and Teachers of which the first 
was published in 1914. During the 
seventeen years since its initial publica- 
tion, the Committee has been constantly 
at work to maintain the list on the 
highest level of up-to-date information. 

The present edition contains over 
500 titles, and this in spite of the Com- 
mittee’s rigorous policy of pruning and 
weeding. The table of contents offers 
the following: Adolescence, Biology, 
Anthropology and Genetics, Child 
Study, Education—including Nursery 
Schools, Schools, Camps, Colleges—as 
well as books on Exceptional and Un- 
adjusted Children, Family Relationships, 
Health and Physical Care, International 
Relationships, Mental Hygiene, Philos- 
ophy, Religion and Ethics, Play and 
Recreation, Psychology, Sex Education, 
Sociology, Vocational Guidance, “Back- 
ground” Books, Leaders’ List, Surveys, 
Fiction and Biography, Indexes of Pub- 
lishers, Authors, and Titles. 

This annotated book list, which 
should be of the highest value to par- 
ents and teachers, can be had for thirty- 
five cents from Child Study Association 
of America, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 


Angelo Patri, principal of Public 
Schoo! No. 45, New York City, has been 
awarded The Parents Magazine medal 
for distinguished service in parental 
education. 
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Please send me samples of Magnatype and Primer type for classroom work. 1.1.1 ) 
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This is the third of a series of Seat Work Tests written on a Remington Portable equipped with Primer Type 


See John. 
Look! 


See Bettie. 

there is Rover, too. 

John skates very well. 

Bettie can skate a little. 

Rover runs and barks. 

John has a green cap and mittens. 
Bettie has a blue cap and scarf. 
Her mittens are blue, too. 

Rover has a tan coat. 

He has a red bell. 

Point to John, Bettie, Rover. 
Count them, l, 2, 3. 


The letters of PRIMER type conform in general size and style to type in primary 


With a Remington Portable equipped with this eye-arresting letter style, you 


can quickly and easily prepare delightful sight reading lessons. 


This is another type called 


MAGNATYPE 


which has big, husky letters and is commonly used for seat work. Magnatype is also 
available on the Remington Portable. 


Samples of both Magnatype and Primer type, and information concerning their adapta- 
bility to primary grade teaching will be sent you free of charge. Simply mail the coupon. 
Educational Department, Remington Rand, Buffalo, New York. 


Remington Rand 
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REALISM... .The Key to 
UNDERSTANDING 


ICTURES tell a convincing, easily 
remembered story. ‘hey add to any 
lesson a degree of realism unattainable 
in oral presentation or study of the 
printed page. Such realism is the key 
togreater understanding forevery pupil. 


Show pictures with the LRM Balop- 
ticon for better teachingresults. Either 
lantern slides or opaque objects can be 
projected. And an attachment is avail- 
able for use with strip films. 


Balopticons cover the entire range of 
still-picture requirements for visual in- 
struction. Full information regarding 
their extensive usefulness is readily 
available. Bausch & Lomb Optical 





Co., 685 St. Paul St., Rochester.N.Y. | 
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Catalogue F occasion. 
T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











& any letters, 75c; 12 or more, 65¢ ea. 
Write lee Free Catalog NOW. 


METAL ARTS CO, FACTORY ?_ _ ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


RING or PIN £24 \Q 









{faa 12ers) x. | 


= —- no mt cost. You buy direct 
fromfactoryatfactory prices. Send for catalog. 
C. K. GROUSE CO., 114 Bruce Ave., N. Attleboro, Mass. 





FREE-1932 CATALOG— 
SNAPPY DESIGNS 

im” THIG NEW PIN, SULVER PLATE 35< EA, $350 DOZ STER 
LING SLVER OF GOLD PLATE SGc EA. $5.00 002. 1 OR 2 
COLORS ENAMEL, ANY 3 OR 4 LETTERS. 


BASTIAN BROS.CO. 16 BASTIAN BLDG. ROCHESTER NY 








WRITE FOR FREE CATALCO ? 
PIN A ap A 
HIGH SCHOOL OR San SO OW SCROLL 


“ 





STERLING STERLING Pin © bare es 10 «PIN ONLY 50. 
Lower ety on oc ooren oT 





UNION EMBLEM CO. %;" PALMYRA. Pa. || 
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THE New Books 








The publishers of the books listed below 
will be glad to supply them to our read- 
ers at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 





Our Worip To-Day. A Textbook in 
the New Geography. By De Forest 
Stull, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Roy W. Hatch, 
State Teachers College, Montclair, 
N.J. Illustrated. Cloth. 728pp. 
Allyn and Bacon, New York. 

THe InpiAN Nuccet. By Julius King. 
Illustrations by Paul Ickes. Cloth. 
230pp. $1.75. Walter J. Black, 
Inc., New York. 

THe Art TeacHer. A Book for Chil- 
dren and Teachers. By Pedro J. 
Lemos, Editor of The School Arts 
Magazine and Director, Stanford Uni- 
versity Museum of Fine Arts. ~ 388 
pages of illustrations—68 in color. 
Cloth. 492pp. $8.00. The Davis 
Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

PERSONALITY AND PERSONALYsIS. By 
J. J. Theobald. Keratol. 232pp. 
$2.50. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 

THe Moper Arrcrart Buitper. By 
Chelsea Fraser, Author of “The Boy’s 
Busy Book,” etc. 185 Drawings and 
14 Photographs by the Author. 
Cloth. 396pp. $2.50. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF CLASSROOM SUPERVISION. 
By A. S. Barr, Professor of Educa- 
tion in the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Cloth. 334pp. $2.50. D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, New York. 

Otp Tunes with New RuyMes. 
Folk-Music with Words. For Young 
Singers and Players. By Frances E. 
Jacobs. Paper. 84pp. $1.50. Oliver 
Ditson Company, Inc., Boston. 

Prays IN Paper Covers. Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York. 

Yale Plays. Each, 75c.: “The Pa- 
triarch,” by Boyd Smith, 148pp.; 
“Spring o the Year,” by W. H. 
Robertson, 152pp.; “Finished,” by 
Katharine Clugston, 193pp. 

French’s Standard Library Edition. 


Illustrations. Each, 75c: “On the 


Stairs,” by William Hurlbut, 98pp.; 
“The Canary Murder Case,” by Wal- 


ton Butterfield and Lee Morrison, 
115pp.; “The Good Fellow,” by 


George S. Kaufman and Herman J. 


Mankiewicz, 112pp.; “Young Wood- 


ley,” by John Van Druten, 63pp.; 
“Remote Control,” by Clyde North, 


Albert C. Fuller and Jack Nelson, 
103pp.; “Cross Roads,” by Martin 


Flavin, 108pp.; “The Things That 
Count,” by Laurence Eyre, 105pp.; 
“To Have the Honour,” by A. A. 


Milne, 67pp.; “Mile-a-Minute Ken- 
dall,” by Owen Davis, 115pp.; “June 
Moon,” by Ring Lardner and George 


S. Kaufman, 106pp. 


50-Cent Edition: “Pinocchio,” by 
Adams T. Rice, 78pp.; “The Plung- 


ers,” by Eugene G. Hafer, 92pp. 


30-Cent Edition: “Corney Slips 
One Over,” by Erastus Osgood, 
SSpp.; “Good Fishing,” By Frank 
Ferguson, 22pp.; “The K. C.’s Com- 
edy,” by Giles Playfair, 17pp.; “Tak- 
ing Chances,” by Anthony E. Wills, 
105pp.; “The Stranger,” by Anthony 


E. Wills, 21pp. 
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NATURE ALMANAC 








The Edition Is Limited 


The American Nafure Associafion | 














A Handbook of Nature Education 


Just what every Teacher and Student interest. 
ed in Nature Education has wanted for refer. 
ence purposes and for their library. 


A 400 Page Book 
HANDSOMELY BOUND 


It is a compendium of Nature Information you 
will be glad to have, consisting of: 


A Discussion of the need for Nature Education, 
A Nature Calendar for every month. 


A List of associations and clubs interested 
in the promotion of Nature Education. 


A Nature Education survey of the | 


.00 United States. : 
A School Nature Outline. | 
PREPAID A Nature Bibliography and much 
other valuable information. 


Order now from 


1214 - Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Second Grade Reader 88 
Fourth Grade Reader 
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your pow cannot really read until they understand wheter Ae 
hanical reading of words is not difficult to teach, 
pres is to teach the pupil to understand what he ay 


Help for You 


— this difficult task easy by using the Thought Test Readers in your 

hool, These readers are designed to develop thought getting. Every lesson 
Guutenpthe pupil’s ability to understand what he readc. You can check 
definitely each child’s comprehension of each lesson. Various interesting 
testing devices are used. In the second, third and fourth Santen, there are 
test sheets with each lesson. The pupil’s compreh it tested 
and scored. You can grade his reading leason os accurately as his arithmetic 
or spelling lesson! Your reading program is not complete without this de 
velopment of thought getting with the Zhought Test Readers, 


Write us today for free booklet on the Thought Test Readers! 


KINSCELLA READERS 


Stories That Lead to Everywhere. 
These are informational readers which provide the child with charming stories 
of the world of music—stories which cultivate music appreciation in the child 
and correlate music with other subjects in the curriculum, particularly history 
and geography, art, language, and travel. These books are essentially readers, 
stories that lead to everywhere, which add a very fine cultural value to the 
reading program. 
The books in the series are: Seocrtond $0.60; The Man in 
the Drum and Other Tales $0.72; Folk Stories from Many 
a $0.80; Conrad’s Magic Flight lh Tales of Oldea | | 

Days $0.% ; ‘Around the World in Story $1.04. 

Ask for tree folder in color on this fascinating series of Kinscefta readers. 


THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
1126 Q St., Lincoln, Nebr. 1603 So. Michigan, Chicago 
239 Fourth Ave., New York 1033 Young St., Dallas, Tex. 
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TEACHER DEMAND AND Suppty. Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Edu- 


Of course, you are planning to celebrate 


{ 

cation Association. Paper. 100pp. 
C) | OF EDUCATION | sige Ses SS Nadowt Eace.| || THE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL? 

| Formerly tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth This centennial will be celebrated all next year, but more par- 


cularly, doubtless, on Washington's pertiatep. How better can 
ye u st'mulate your puils’ interest in the father of their country 
than by a fine PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT? Then, too, 
the birthday of Lincoln comes in February. Photogravure 0Or= 
trait of Washington or Lincoln as illustrated, size 22x28 inc —_ 
Price each (unframed) 75 cents; two for $1.40; three for 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
and ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


Elementary courses to meet the 


Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
ART APPRECIATION FOR JUNIOR AND 
SenNtIork HicH ScHoots. By M. Rose 


ges 


, : . ° 2.00, postpaid. 

est- special — b ew _ oa Collins, BS... Chairman of Art De- In ¢ yur har “some, two inch Solid Oak frame, complete with glass 
se schoo roug Sixt gtade. : 7 ° . and securely packed for shipment. Each $3.50; add 40 cents 

fer. Socialized Activities in History, partment, George W ashington High for casing one picture; 10 cents for each additional] picture. 


School, New York City, and Olive 
L. Riley, M.A., Part-Time Instruc- 
tor in Fine Arts, Teachers College, 


Geography and Civics. Fine and 
} Industrial Arts, Children’s Litera- 
ture and Story Telling. Compre- 


. . 
Artotypes—Famous Paintings 
Four very popular pictures of Washington and Lincoln are 
given in this series of celebrated paintings of the old masters and 
modern painters. series of the highest grade reproductions, 


wf & Se eR TSS 


1 hensive demonstration school, at- a - P furnished at moderate cust. 
hee diaemnine Mod 11 Columbia University. Illustrated. Washington Crossing the Delaware (Leutze). General Wash- 
tractive Ty. ern college | h "8 ington on Horseback (Fa .«. Prayer at Valley Forge (Breuck- 
building one block from Lake Cloth. 348pp. $1.80. Harcourt, ner). Boyhood of Lincoln. (dohnson). 


Size 22x28 inches. Price each (unframed), $1.10; any 
two $2.00; = five $4.80, postpaid. Beautifully hand-colored 

Ry (unframed) $1.75; any two, $3.30; any five, $7.75, 
pos 

Framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown frames to suit 


Michigan. Brace and Company, New York. 


THE GINGERBREAD MAN AND OTHER 


- 
a 


Spring Term opens February 1, 1932. 
Sammer Session begins June 17, 1932. 




















in. Actual size of drawings is 8 x 8% in., with a 150 word A 
printed at the bottom of each sheet. 
also given. 

Yo. 1—Columbus Set No. 5—Lincola 

vo. 2—Pilgrims Set No. 6—Grant 

Yo. 3—Washington Set No. 7—Roosevelt 

Set No. 4—Franklin Price, per set (16 episodes) 50 cents. 

HEALTH POSTERS TO COLOR—12 new pictures, 8% x 11 in., 
illustrating correct diet, cleanliness, sleep and rest, outdoor exercise, 
ete. Directions for coloring. No. 560. Price 25 cents. 
SAFETY FIRST POSTERS TO COLOR—12 new pictures, 8% 
x 11 in., emphasizing the correct things to do to aroid accidents. 
Directions for coloring. No. 561 Price 26 cents. 
GooD orrtaenen POSTERS TO COLOR-—12 pictures in out- 
line, 8 % x 11 inches, illustrating those traits that bear on character 
J deretepment, i. as obedience, thrift, etc. enetant pe coloring. 
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BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 1-B, 17 East Twenty-Third Si, CHICAGO 


“THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 


' 
7 
yes SONGs OF THE CHILDREN’s SToRY- the tone of the subject, picture complete with glass and ready to Pa 
: ° yang, securely packe or shipment, eac! (If hand- 4 
Write for catalog. Book FRIENDs. By Satis N. Cole- nt grtetyees are wanted ne 65 oe to rr of ope? “Add ; 
< .. . . ° ’ cts. for casing one picture; cts. for each additional picture. ) ; 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, President man, Co-author of “Singing Time.’ ae There, ae over 200 titles in this series, Among, the jest popular of these titles, besides, those given f 
° ° 4 above are: ve Angelus illet), “Can't You ‘ »imes ) aby Stuart n Dyck) hrist e 
tion Box A-12, Evanston, Illinois Illustrated by Ruth Hambidge. 72pp. at. Twelve Years (Hofmann), The Colosseum,- The Forum, ‘The Gleaners (Millet). Return 'to the Farm I 
. l h 69 (Troyon), Sir Galahad (Watts), Sistine Madonna (Raphael). (If interested, send for our complete { 
Cloth. $2.50. The John Day Com- Catalog of Pictures and Statuary). 
, J 4 > ° Sent postpaid 
pany, New York. Special Day Books for February  °7.,.2°etnal¢ 
| BIBLIOGR r > > I Patriotic Entertainments for Children. By Marie Irish. The only book of “‘after-th trioti 
sted / * E E A 34 R E A Ss ¥ APHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES entertainments published. Contains over sixty ‘exiginal dialogues, plays, amen, pot ay gi 
| IN EpucaTIon, 1929-1930. United tions. 104 pages. | Price, 40 cents 
in. N Y oO U R Ss U 33 J E oo by ’ ‘i - Songs We Like Best. Contains 12 National patriotic airs, 9 popular ag songs, 13 favorite opening 
| I States Department of the Interior, "Washington Ds — Siam ages. | Per copy, 15 conte; per desen, $1.56. 
- : ashington Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 176 pages. Price 40 cents. 
the } oe Office of Education Bulletin (193 1) ings for Washington and Linsein go “BY, Marie Insh. : 5 pean. Price oe om. 
. ° oly n story-Land or mpses o ashington. Sy lith 
No. 13. Prepared in the Library F. U. Painton. A _ very fine Washington's Diehaay play ia 4 | 
A R N R E D | T Division Office of Education by Seams as. <= more boys and 6 girls. Time, 1 hour. Scenes ‘ 
’ ’ : easy. rice iC. 4 
WHILE TEACHING Edith A. Wright. Paper. 487 F : ; 
nach Ste ‘The Baten ot en AMERICAN HistorY | February Posters to Color and Build Up 
Use ; ie IN PICTURES NATIONAL POSTERS: American History in Pictures-—Seven dif. * 
ni. The UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO ments, W ashington, D.C. ferent poster sets of sixteen episodes each, on printed sheets 9 x # 
\! 


HOME STUDY COURSES 
for Teachers in Rural, Primary, Grade and 
High Schools—or those for Supervisors and 
Principals. Choose from 450 courses in 40 
subjects other than Education to broaden your 
knowledge and to become more efficient. 


For Free descriptive booklet address 


The Anibversity of Chicago 


{607 Ellis Hall Chicago 


” Seapestions for coloring are 
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Red Cross Poster Contest 


Forty-eight national Junior Red Cross 
organizations will compete in a poster 
contest to be judged in June, 1932, by 
the League of Red Cross Societies. 

The successful poster, illustrative of 
Junior Red Cross activities and ideals, 
will be placed in all schools throughout 
the world having Junior Red Cross. 
|| Winners will be awarded medals and 


certificates, and certificates will go to 
MOST EFFICIENT SCHOOL PROJECTORS | the Red Cross Societies sponsoring their 
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For “TALKIES” successful efforts. A national poster 
The ANIMATOPHONE =| competition for the purpose of selectin 
Manufactured by we - P _ 8 
) VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH | cntries for the international contest has 
CORPORATION been announced for the United States. 

o Davenport, lowa Both ° 1 ai : le 
Distributed by oth national and international compe- 
, NATIONAL THEATRE titions are divided into two categories, 
ifGcult SUPPLY CO. one for Juniors under 14 years of age 
Branches in All Principal Cities y . 





and the other for Juniors between 14 


Exicolonal Melon. Dilares | and 19 years old. 

























in your 
' lesson 
rate “In the H f His C % 
ae n the Hearts of His Countrymen, " 
= High Schoo! Course by Marion Holbrook, a pageant-play in 556... 1000... what do they == os 
. ; he re sim 1 ns A popular all around 
his de as ~ Years is aie anon honor of the 200th anniversary of the to the teacher? They a P 4s ‘School Pen 
this simplified Hig birth of George Washington, may be for school use ... Esterbrook Pens pn eeeeinn 
cet all requirement for en- secured from Community Drama Ser- ...and what do Esterbrook Pensdo? ‘ine point. 
cree ather practical courses ea ‘are deacribed to our vice, National Recreation Association, 





N SCHOOL 
& 58th St. © A.3.1923 CHICAGO 


Government Positions 


Carriers, Rural] Carriers, Railway MailClerks, 
— Department Clerks, and many others. 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay. 
Only common schooleducation required. Exami- 
nations often. 38,281 appointed last year. 

Valuable Information Free 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D.C. 


H-12%, Drexel Av. 











in time—20 minutes a day. 
ase et spare cin oa 


yon mh. th efective 
— ypilit to others by effective 
- 5 or free booklet, 


low to Work Wonders With Words. 
North institute 
3601 Michigan Av., Dept. =;9) Chicago 





Washington Boulevard Hospital 


SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year Study, 
eye duty, phe living quarters, Requirements, High 
School Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin, 
teSUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES. Dept. N. 1. 2449 Washington 
fiivd., » lilinois. 











315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, at 
25 cents a copy. Using children and 
young people, this pageant-play responds 
to the need of schools for a dignified 
and beautiful production that will en- 
list all the grades in celebrating the 
George Washington Bicentennial. The 
pageant has a part for everyone, from 
the primary youngsters to the high 
school seniors. 


A type of vacation that is becoming 
more and more popular is that made pos- 
sible by the facilities of the so-called 
“dude ranches” of the West—a combi- 
nation of roughing-it and comfort that 
is attractive to women as well as to men. 
A number of such ranches now offer 
accommodations and a variety of recre- 





Esterbrook Pens carry the ink clean- 
ly and smoothly across the page. 
T hey make the writing clear and 
crisp. They run with ease and fluency. 


The school child does not under- 
stand these technical points. He 
does not know why he always uses 
Esterbrook. But he...or she ...soon 
comes to realize that writing with 
ink is one of the high spots of the day. 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
68 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or BROWN BROS., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 




















ations. Some of them are pictured and 
: described in a booklet-which may be 
Cc lete Y Educat 
3 by Correapondence. High School, Col- || obtained from W. J. Black, Passenger 
pADGECR Stiy Bulletin FREE, = || Traffic Manager, A. T. & S. F. Ry. Sys- 
ep Ste TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE,  Washiagton, D. C. | tem, Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
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Teach Art as easily 


as otherschoolsubjects 


with this new 
instruction book 


THE ART 
TEACHER 


by Pedro J. Lemos, editor 
of School Arts Magazine. 


Here are 492 pages filled 
with the ideas illustrating 
exactly how other teachers 
are making art the most 
interesting subject they 
teach. 388 pages of illus- 
trations, 68 of them in color. 








16 chapters cover all the art subjects you need, 
drawing, design, color, posters, paper work, holiday 
work, ete., and each chapter is graded—regardless 
of the grade you teach you can find plenty of help 
in THE ART TEACHER, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 

533 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 

Please send the folder “Here is what the ART 
TEACHER will do for you.” 


[3 Enclosed is $8.00, send copy. C) Send C. O, D. 


Name . a 
Address 


City or town 








Sixth Printing 


GOOD TIMES 
FOR ALL TIMES 


By Nina B. Lamkin 
Now in Special Teacher's Edition $2.50 

This cyclopedia of entertainment, which is the 
most complete and satisfactory book of its kind ever 
compiled, enjoyed a remarkable sale at $4.00 a copy. 
On the strength of this sale we are able to reduce 
the pricein order to bring it within the range of 
teachers, playground directors, and all who have 
to do with recreational work. 

Every sort of game, ceremony, stunt and enter- 
tainment is here described. 


Over 400 pages of text and illustrations. 


SEVEN TO SEVENTEEN 


Twenty-one new plays for boys and girls, 
printed for the first time. 
Collected and edited by 
Alexander Dean 


of the Departmentof Drama, Yale University. 
For this volume of specialized plays Mr. Dean has 
chosen those that will appeal to players and to au- 
diences that range in years from seven to seventeen. 
These people in their schools, clubs or camps will find 
here an excellent selection of plays for good enter- 
tainment by themselves and for themselves. 


One Bound Volume. Price $3.00. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Department Ni-1 
25 West 45th Street, + + New York 
811 West 7th Street, - «+ Los Angeles 

















Auditor 
Prohibition Agent 
U.S. Border Patrol 
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High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph. 
Original returned. 
Size 2%4x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON , Saugatuck, Mich. 











Stationery Offer 


Printed 
150 Hammermil) Letterheads, $'¢x11; 150 Envelopes, No. 
6%; 100 Envelopes, No. 10. All neatly printed, postpaid, 
$3.00, Satisfaction or money back. 


INDEPENDENT PRESS, Inc., Kilmarnock, Va. 





PLAYS, seiect 


Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 337 W. Mad. St., Chicago, lll. 


Basketry Materials Sains Soe" Wetting "Te: 
ong Grass, Butterflies, Transfers, Books ot © : : 
Basket moony ie. lSe for opis 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 





What is the meaning of the word 
“illth” ?—New York. 

This word was used by Ruskin to 
designate “wastes in consumption.” 

Does a citizen of the United States 
going to South America for three years 
lose his rights as a United States citizen? 
—North Dakota. 

A citizen of the United States who 
goes to a foreign country to reside for 
a term of years does not lose his rights 
as a citizen of the United States, unless 
he becomes naturalized as a citizen of 
the country to which he goes. 

From what poem are the following 
lines taken?—Colorado, 

“And what is fame? the Meanest 

have their Day; 

The Greatest can but blaze, and 

pass away.” 

This quotation is from “First Book 
of Horace” in Alexander Pope’s trans- 
lation. 

When did the baking of cakes orig- 
inate?—Ohbio. 

It is said that a baker of Sicily, by 
the name of Thearion, who lived in the 
Fifth Century B.c., originated the bak- 
ing of cakes, but this is only legend. 
The Romans were fond of pastry and 
cakes were certainly familiar to them 
before the Christian era. 


To what is the term “Sanskrit” ap- 
plied?—lowa. 

Sanskrit is the name given by philol- 
ogists to the ancient literary language 
of India. It is believed that the term 
was originally used by native gramma- 
rians to distinguish the literary language 
of the educated classes from the popular 
dialects of the masses. The name liter- 
ally means “to make together,” prob- 
ably in the sense of being completely 
formed, polished, accurately made. 

How long did it take to build the 
Washington Monument in Washington, 
D.C.?-—Virginia. 

It was more than thirty-six years 
from the time work was commenced on 
this monument until it was completed. 
The corner stone was laid July 4, 1848, 
and the capstone was put in place De- 
cember 6, 1884. However, work was 
not continuous during this time. It 
ceased in 1854. Up to then, the Wash- 
ington National Monument Society 
had been in charge of the undertaking. 
This society had been organized in 1833 
by Chief Justice John Marshall and 
others. Congress gave permission to 
erect the monument on government 
property and approved the plans of 
Robert Mills, architect. In 1876 Con- 
gress passed an act by which the United 
States government took over the monu- 
ment. After the old foundation had 
been enlarged and strengthened, con- 
struction was resumed in August, 1880. 
The actual time required to erect the 
monument was about ten years. 





Are the United States dimes one-tenth 
as heavy as the dollars?>-—New York. 

A dime in United States money is less 
than one-tenth the weight of the silver 
dollar. The standard silver dollar 
weighs 412.5 grains. The fraction of a 
dollar subsidiary silver coins weigh 
385.8 grains to the dollar. Thus the 
dimes weigh 38.58 grains each, which is 
2.67 grains less than one-tenth the 
weight of a silver dollar. 

What were the objects of the Theo- 
sophical Society, founded in 1875?— 
Canada. 

The objects of this organization are: 
to form a universal brotherhood of hu- 
manity; to promote the study of East- 
ern science and literature; to investigate 
the unexplained laws of nature and the 
psychical powers of man; to search for 
divine knowledge, divine in this case 
applying to “the divine nature of the 
abstract principle rather than to a per- 
sonal God.” 

What percentage of the people of 
India are engaged in agriculture?— 
Nebraska. 

Approximately seventy per cent of 
the people of India make a livelihood 
from agricultural pursuits. On account 
of the recent development of industries 
more are now turning their attention to 
industrial occupations, but in 1910 it 
was estimated that between eighty and 
eighty-five per cent of the people were 
agriculturists. 


Was the father of Louisa Alcott 
prominent as a writer? —Virginia. 

Amos Bronson Alcott, the father of 
Louisa M. Alcott, attained some small 
distinction as a writer but was never 
famous. He was more prominent as an 
educator and as a supporter of enter- 
prises for social uplift. He attained 
considerable fame by his informal talks 
on a wide range of subjects, emphasiz- 
ing the ideas of the Transcendentalists. 
He was one of the founders of The Dial, 
and for some time was the chief con- 
tributor to that publication. 


When was the first National Flag 
Conference called?—Illinois. 

The National Americanism Commis- 
sion of the American Legion called to- 
gether representatives of patriotic or- 
ganizations on Flag Day, June 14, 1923, 
to adopt uniform regulations regarding 
the display of the flag of the United 
States and forms of respect that should 
be observed relative to the flag. Presi- 
dent Harding gave an address at the 
opening of the conference in which he 
said, “Everything we do to bring the 
flag into proper consideration by the 
citizens of the Republic is entirely prop- 
er and deserves to be cordially com- 
mended.” 


How are the Philippine Islands di- 
vided for government pur poses?—Mary- 
land. 

The Philippine Islands are divided into 
thirty-eight provinces, eleven special 
provinces, and two chartered cities. 
Each regular province has a provincial 
governor elected by the people. He and 
two other elected members constitute 
the Provincial Board, which is the leg- 
islative branch of the provincial gov- 
ernment. In the special provinces, with 
two exceptions, the provincial gover- 
nors are appointed. In towns and cities 
the officials are elected by the people. 
Local town government has been insti- 
tuted in about twelve hundred munici- 
palities and municipal districts. 
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SEAL 


ARCTIC 
LIFE 


The frozen north pre- 
sents many subjects 
for Crayola posters 
and cut outs—Even 
the smallest children 
are interested in sim- 


ple drawings of ESKIMO 
whales, seals, dogs, polarbears, icebergs, etc, 
Blue Crayola on white drawing paper with 
white chalk for highlights make effective 
cut ovts and posters. 


BINNEY & SMITH CoO. 
41 East 42nd St. New York. 


* Makers of 


RAYOL 


the favorite colored 
crayon. 
There is only one CRAY OLA, 
the name is on every box. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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TOWERS Fictss 
mae Sn 
Anew fascinating use of Ruble 
Stamp pictures to train Childrey 
in the Primary Grades in habit 
of Health and Safety. Covey 
such important subjects as Clean 
liness, Food, Sleep, Posture and 
Safety. Useful for 
Health-habit charts, Health ang 
Safety games, Illustrated book. 
lets, Slogans, Individual seat work and Vocabulay 
building. Fills the whole day with work and play. 

Send for Circular and Book of 
Suggestions 


S.TOWERS, 7326 W. Coyle Ave., Chicago, il 




















CUT CERTAIN WORK 
“Two-Faced” Film Duplicator to Print 
in from 1 to 5 Colors at same time, Or 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 








p25 Pee! 


Finest real photo copies, siz 
|2%x3}4. Send good photo, We 
| return original and guarantee 
please or refund your money, 
Prompt Service. 50 for $1.50, 

OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Mim 





















All This for Only 15 Ceats 


Send only 15 cents RIGHT NOW and receive The Pathfinder e” 
week by mailfor the next 13 consecutive weeks. In thee! 
issues you will get 425 pages, with 300 pictures, 900 

interesting articles on people and things you wan t to know abost 
1800 picked newsi tems from everywhere, 2500 jokes, sqaibe wt 
cracks, stories, etc. N jest, jest, most ae 





In the whole world. The biggest 15¢ worth YOU ever saw. Se 
now. 


Address PATHFINDER, Dept. 96, WASHINGTON, Oo 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous Ky 4 
lesson course in writing and marketing ofS 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
wy MONTHLY free. Write '. 
Or sere b+ HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


PLAYS FOR THE WASHINGTON 
BLCENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


Send for our special list. THE OLD 

PRESS, 115 E. 9th St., Lockport, Mlinois. 

Song Poem or Melody Writers 
an A a 

a, proposition. RAY HIBBELER, D2. 210 

Keystone, Chicago. 

KODAK FILMS—$22CiAi TRAE gx a 

DEVELOPED 6c, prints 2 cents 

MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, 0 
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HELPS for TEACHERS 


May Be Included at Special Prices with Your 
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A Piano Course for Juniors | §cehool Equipment FREE 


Within recent years radically new U. S. Flags in a Variet 
ideas have been introduced into music . d 


pene TF: 





; , ‘ 
New or Renewal Order for The INSTRUCTOR training in the schools as well as in in- rep ny oa 

: dividual instruction. The fact that, , te = Se , 
Creative Posters Health Poster Patterns } under older methods, a large percentage anteed Fast Colors, Y 





. Numberless posters, to be 


~ sy 


Stripes Securely Sewei 
(not printed), complete 4 


Patterns for 


of pupils began the study of music but 
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py MSS @ucE CLEAVELANO 
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CREATIVE | 


colored and arranged by 
the children, can be made 
from the 32 pages of pat- 
terns in this book. Boys, 
girls, men, women, pets, 
chickens, turkeys, birds, 
flowers, trees, and many 
other familiar subjects are 
included. Encourages cre- 
ative work. Double-page 
insert in colors shows 
many ways of using the 
patterns. Heavy paper 
¢c Price 60 cents, 


pestpaid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.50. 
Poems Teachers Ask For ,2Oo*i 


20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
illustrating health rules. 
Ten are of Mother Goose 
characters with health 
jingles. Subjects include: 
Little Boy Blue (who 
drinks milk); Sleep with 
Windows Open; Jack (who 
is never sick); Eat Fruit 
Every Day; etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. With The 
INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


By Inez N. McFee. The 
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HEALTH 


failed to continue it, raised the question 
whether too much stress was not being 
laid on technical instruction. The be- 


often the instruction was too abstract 
for his comprehension. He might have 
to wait six months before he was given 
even a simple piece to play. However 
great the merit of exercises, they put a 
strain on the interest and perseverance 
even of adults and become a bugaboo 





ginner found his exercises tiresome and | 


with Canvas Headings 
and Metal Eyelets, suit- 
able for outdoor or in- 
door use—for selling 
ONE HALF GROSS of 
our High Grade Hexa- 
gon Pencils at 5 cents each. 

You may have a Ten Foot size of the same 
material, for selling ONE GROSS of Penciis. 

A Flag of heavier Defiance Bunting may be 
secured in a Five or Six Foot size for selling 
only ONE GROSS of Pencils. 

For interior decorations, we furnish a Beauti- 
ful Three Foot Silk Flag, mounted on Ebony 
Finished Staff with Gilt Spear Head for selling 
only ONE GROSS of Pencils, or a Four Foot 
Silkk Flag mounted as above for selling ONE 
and ONE-HALF GROSS of pencils. 





















most complete entertainment ———<—=—— . , Each Pencil wili be inscribed “Sold for the 4 
These two books contain | book ever published. Con- to children whose play instincts are | Flag Fund” in gilt lettering, when so ordered. 
= 480 of the poems most fre- | tains a large and choice col- : : " _ 
quently requested by teach- | lection of recitations, songs, uppermost, : Red Cross First Aid Cabinet 
EMS ers for publication in Nor-| music, dialogues, tableaux The leaders in newer methods hold ore : 
PO mal Instructor - Primary! and other entertainment ma- = ‘ Anecessityin g% --- 
TEACHERS Plans. All of the poems are | terial wee ~ in Suits that this approach was wrong. Their | the school- osnctel 
well adapted for readinz,| programs or ifferent : . . room, Con- EMER eat 
ASK FOR reciting, memory work, etc. | grades, appropriate to the plan is based on arousing the enthusiasm | f99™~ So? 
(ial 214 pages in each book. | various holidays, birthdays of the beginner from the outset by al- | thingsneeded 
Full cloth covers. Price, each| and other special occasions | . A . 2s . in case of ac- 
book, $1.00, postpaid. Either | occurring during the school | lowing him to play simple ditties which | Gidents, cuts, 
book with The INSTRUC-| year. pages. clot! | : . ° 
| TOR 1 year, $2.80. Both| covers. Price $1.50, post- | he knows and loves. It is believed that ane. Se 
books with The INSTRUC-| paid. With The INSTRUC- 








Socks wih She By we ee most people will delight in playing fa- | byinstruction 
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the branches represented. 


Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
seasonable teaching plans (with an abundance of material 
for carrying them out) classified as follows : 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 

The plans and material are entirely new and have been 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 
The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the 


is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 
struction work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, _cal- 
endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. 


Three volumes of 224 pages each. Full cloth binding. 


Your choice of two groups—Group One for lower grades and Group Two for 
upper grades—each group put up with study material in a strong Kraft envelope. 


Primary Plans and Projects 


This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children, 

All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

The book is arranged in ten sections—each devoted to a 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, etc.); Projects; Plans; Reading; Seatwork 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 

The hundreds of artistic illustrations not only serve their 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, etc. 

320 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. 
Price $3.60, postpaid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.90. 


follows: Na- 


Biography, 












miliar airs, will take pride in their im- 
provement and be eager to try more dif- 
ficult pieces, with the result that when 
they have a few spare minutes they will 
voluntarily amuse themselves by play- 
ing. The beginner, unaware of any 
slavery or boredom, will go as far as 
talent and effort can take him. The 
necessary technique can be acquired 
largely through simple pieces, a modi- 
cum of technical exercises can be inter- 
spersed with the music, knowledge of 
the construction and theory of music 
can gradually be gained, and technical 


newer idea of group instruction, which 
instills the spirit of emulation, hitherto 
lacking in early musical training, and 
puts each pupil on his mettle. 

The fruits of this musical renaissance 
are seen in the mandolin clubs, the 
school orchestras and bands, which are 
Springing up throughout the country 





becoming either an integral part of the 
school work or an extra-curricular ac- 
tivity sponsored by the School Board 


This new program in musical instruc- 











400 Games 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 
Gives full instructions for 


playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 
and occasion. 


There are in- 


| tion and the most advanced ideas for 
| group work form the basis of the Piano 


Instructor Jointed Toys PRNkS, | Course for Juniors published by the 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 





U.S. School of Music, which may be 


| taught successfully by a teacher whose 


knowledge of music is limited. Through 


ay of The Instructor in collaboration with promi- and in the fact that many schools pro- Foot Ball, Volley Ball 
The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. Not only vide piano group instruction—music or Basket Ball 


Book carry- 
ing out Red 
Cross ideas, 
Size 12 in, 
high by 34 in, 
deep. Made of hardwood, oak finish, with paneled 
door. Given for the sale of only TWO GROSS of 
our Special Penvils at 5 cents each. Pencils will 
be inscribed, “Sold for the First Aid Cabinet 
Fund” in gilt, when so ordered. 


Large 16x20 inch 
Framed Pictures 
with Glass Front 


You may have any one 
of the following Pictures 
for selling only ONE 
GROSS of our Special 
Pencils at 5 cents each. 


Leonard A. Wood 






= skill will come with playing. With The Sarees 
Instructer Plan Books at anne this basic idea has been coupled the still | George Washington ina the Lask 


Abraham Lincoln 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Warren G. Harding 
Woodrow Wilson 
Calvin Coolidge 
Herbert Hoover 
Charles A. Lindbergh Nearly Home 
John J. Pershing Passage 


Each pencil will be inscribed “Sold for the Pic- 
ture Fund,” in gilt lettering, when so ordered. 


Brook Thru the Woods 
The Angelus 

Can’t You Talk? 

Old Ironsides 

Lone Wolf 

Boy and Rabbit 


Genuine Leather 


Given for selling only 
ONE-HALF GROSS of 
Special Pencils at 5 cents 
each. Each ball complete 





3 Volumes ~ with best quality Rubber 
Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.60 postpaid. With 672 Pages and supervised by one of the regular | Bladder, Lace, ete. 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.90. teachers or else by some local music Large Size 
ial Pi Offer 2° Large Full-Color Prints (unmounted) of Art || teacher, ; y} i 
Special icture CF Masterpieces with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.20. Chicago Automatic 


Pencil Sharpener 


With special Attachment 
to sharpen all sizes of 
Pencils. Given for the 
sale of only ONE-HALF 
GROSS of our Special 
Pencils at 5 cents each. 


Special Reward for Teacher 
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te eos’ il and outdoor games two _Detterns | for Ree - medium of pictures of boys and will, present the teacher in charge of the silo a “Box 
so3 : , . oo | | : of Personal Name Stationery containi 1 sheet 

kaos OS of varying ages may partici-|eight patterns for Little girls singing and playing, the course | of Howard Bond, linen finish, and BO" envelopes to 

ining pave! pate; games for social gath- | Citizens Jointed Toys. , first arouses the interest of the child and | match, with your name and address on each, OR a 

maw. aa erings; for special purposes Book II contains nine jointeg “ - - : Fountain Pen and Pencil Set consisting of a self- 

STON, D.C in classroom work; in fact,| patterns for See Saw : £ then acquaints him, in his own words, filling Fountain Pen with 14 Karat gold plated point 
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ous diagrams and_illustra-| and one F a Santa Claus joins tones to make motifs and melodies, 60 days from date pencils are received. 
et one. Se sages, Pull ce@ |"“Eash beck, bound tn heavy peper eovers, just as he joins letters and words, and | The Osborne S ialty Co., new vont 
; With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 3.20, Price, each book, 60 cents, postpaid. Either : : 4 peci *y NEW YORK 
OR, 1 year, $3.20. ith The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.50. | he learns to sing a song with the teacher 
HOOK BOOKS book w ) 2 owe Se di ly f h : ‘th ~—= =ee=e(USE THIS ORDER BLANK] =m amen 
=e") Instructor Poster Patterns 2°KS Safety Poster Patterns rectly from the music without first | py gan 320000ooccscsnsnsnmnmmnnen az 
IGTON Sesto thienede ahh ; playing it on the piano. The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 
; i Contains patterns for 14’ ° Send us, charges prepaid ................ gross of yo 
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* book are of Mother Goose | safety rule. a { yo POSTE R tening, his body to rhythmic accord, | salame 0 walen we ane entitled yy BA, & : 
——— Ss characters; others deal tions inel _— "2 c t , PATTERNS and his voice to cooperating melody. (D Send pencils without inscription. | 
Writers Semwenes with children, their pets, jects include: je Varetu By GESS BQUCE CLEAVELAND ‘ (J Inseribe pencils—“Sold for the.............. Fund.” | 
and their play. No pat-|of Fire; Cross Streets with . The rhythm of the group helps the in- | niche." 1 
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ers. Price, eac . - deavy pape > i i i 
Se ee 6, Silt Eb an we at correct habits of playing. It is found | Address... 
, oe — with The INSTRUCTOR, ye | eeemeeeee <==szec=s | that even backward children are enabled | Prin. or ‘Trustee 
AK year, ed Ve ° eusaieied . . . . | 
, : to sing at sight without difficulty and | aaaress ................ _ 
NATI, O88 FA. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. | to play the songs easily and naturally. i AF Se ; 














every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Numer- 
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Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 


























with notes and familiar melodies. He 





and a high grade propel and repel mechanical Pencil. 
.The extra premium will be sent at once upon re- 
ceipt of remittance provided this reaches us within 





sececeescese 
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HE beginning of the New Year 
will doubtless serve to empha- 
size in your school program the 


subject of thrift. Our current 
issue Contains many suggestions for mak- 
ing a vital presentation of the subject, 
which centers, of course, around the 
birthday of Benjamin Franklin, on Jan- 
uary 17. Realizing that material devoted 
to the human side of the great Franklin 
would be the most helpful, we are re- 
producing on Plate II of the rotogravure 
section two large-sized pictures showing 
Franklin at the very time when he was learning by actual 
experience those same principles of thrift which you are 
helping your pupils to understand and practice. Nowhere 
could you find material better adapted for making 
Franklin real to children (or for interesting them in his 
Autobiography) than these celebrated’ paintings by 
Charles E. Mills. They are two of a series of ten murals 
which he painted for the Franklin Union, in Boston. The 
artist spent years in preparation for this work in order 
that his pictures might be historically correct. 

In her “Stories for January,” Rebecca Deming Moore 
includes an incident in the early boyhood of Franklin. 
A primary thrift play is contributed by Gladys Lloyd; 
and in Mrs. Preston’s letters, she mentions various aspects 
of thrift, including the saving of time—a topic with 
which Mildred Lamphere’s article may be correlated. 


UR cover picture this month will take you far away, 
to Japan. This colorful painting, “Itinerant Candy 
Vender,” is the subject of Miss Eckford’s picture study 
lesson, and upon it she bases her delightful correlating 
article, “Let’s Learn about Japan.” You will decide that 
learning about Japan, and other countries besides, will 
prove fascinating for your classes when you look through 
your January issue of the Instructor. An article, “Child 
Life in Japan,” by Gladys L. Gilman, contains numerous 
study suggestions; and on her page of primary stories, 
Miss Moore retells an old Japanese legend. The Japanese 
print, “A Lesson in Penmanship,” by Utamaro, repro- 
duced in the rotogravure section, offers a rare opportunity 
for helping pupils realize that children throughout the 
world have many interests in common. Emphasis on this 
theme, and on the contributions of various countries to 
the world’s progress, is furnished in Aimée Reese’s play. 





i 





“Sige related to Japan is the 
study of the Chinese, and in this 
connection you will find “Study Sheets 
on China,” by Ernestine Bennett Briggs, 
as well as the rotogravure picture on 
Plate V, of special help. This plate and 
the three that follow, showing scenes 
from China, Hawaii, Alaska, and Mex- 
ico, furnish convenient illustrative mate- 
rial for the study of these countries. Of 
interest also is William Dow Boutwell’s 
column this month, in which he lists 
geographic material, available from the 
Government either free or at low cost, dealing with these 
fascinating lands. Mr. Boutwell, who is editor-in-chief, 
U.S. Office of Education, has been contributing to the 
INsTRUCTOR each month, since June, 1931, a specially 
compiled list of Government publications on subjects for 
which teachers will want supplementary material. 

Some of our other features dealing with foreign lands 
include handwork (you will be delighted with the orien- 
tal wall hanging by Gertrude C. Toll) ; an article, “A Trip 
to Mexico,” by Effa E. Preston; a play about the Eskimos; 
and another of Ralph Avery’s blackboard drawings. 


N THIS issue, announcement is made of the awards in 

our Travel Contest. There also appears the travel 
story that won for its author, Frances Marion Fox, the 
first prize for travel abroad. The story, entitled “ ‘As the 
Romans Do’—In Japan,” will be of special interest this 
month because of our other material on that country. 


HE beauty and pleasures of the midwinter season are 
emphasized in our full-page songs, in the first roto- 
gravure picture, and in Miss Cleaveland’s story picture. 
The double-page article by Miss Kassing ona winter-sports 
booklet furnishes correlating handwork, and contains a 
splendid idea for teaching figure-drawing. Among other 
features in this issue are the last article in Miss McGiffert’s 
series on health, Mrs. Kenny’s concluding grammar exer- 
cises, and another of Miss Storm’s primary stories on trans- 
portation. And now, with the conclusion of this résumé, 
let me express to you the heartiest wishes of the INsTRuc- 
Tor for a happy and 


successful New Year. Ai(.0 | 
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“ITINERANT CANDY VENDER” —Robsert FE. BLUM 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


THE PICTURE 


Hippety-hop to the candy shop 
To spend a penny for a chocolate 
drop. 


The artist painted this picture 
when he was in Japan. He spent 
two years in the Land of Cherry 
Blossoms, and learned much about 
the interesting people who live 
there. He made many beautiful 
pictures of them. This is one of 
his most famous ones. 

We see a street, where little 
Japanese children are watching a 
candy man blow lovely candy 
shapes. 
must be to make birds and animals 
It is just like 
He is called an 


How clever his fingers 


from candy sirup! 
blowing glass. 
itinerant candy vender because he 
moves his shop from street to 
street, and sells his candy. 

The little street is a very quiet 
one, and yet how interesting it is! 
See what bright colors the artist 
used and what an eager expression 
he has shown on the faces of the 
girls with babies on their backs! 
One child has already bought a 
candy ball, and is looking at it 


closely. A few people are not in- 
terested. Perhaps they do not care 
to buy candy. As you look at the 
picture, though, you feel that you 
are standing near by and that 
maybe you will spend your penny 
for a candy ball. 

The artist has planned his pic- 
ture very carefully. He has used 
a wide V shape and placed the 
candy vender at the point of the 
V. Then on either side of the V 
he has grouped most of his figures. 
Even the street makes a V, with 
the sharp point where the street 
disappears. 

How skillfully the artist has 
placed his colors. The street is a 
soft tan which blends with all the 


bright colors of the kimonos, 


while the shops are darker than 
the street. See the different shades 
of blue—light and dark and 
bright and dull. Notice how 
beautifully they go with the scar- 
let of the kimonos and of the box 
on the candy stand. The more 
closely we look at this picture, the 
more we see to interest us. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: METROPOLITAN MusEuM or ArT, New York 


QUESTIONS 


Do you know any stories about 
Japanese children? Do you think 
that the artist has told us a story 
in this picture? 

Why did he make the children’s 
kimonos such interesting colors? 
Why did he make the candy vend- 
Find all 
the different reds, blues, greens, 
and yellows that you can. Find 
two colors in the picture which 


er’s kimono light blue? 


are lovely together. 


Can you think of another way 
in which the artist might have 
grouped the people? With your 
finger, draw around the most in- 
teresting things in the picture. 
What shape do you make? Why 
are some of the people not inter- 
ested in the candy vender? 

Wouldn’t you like to make a 
Japanese shop and articles to sell 
in it? It would be fun to make a 
kimono, too. Suppose you try. 


, 


Mh 





INSTRUCTOR OF ART, TowER Hitt ScHooLt, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


THE ARTIST 


KNOW very little abou 

Robert Frederick Blum 

early life. He was bom 

in Cincinnati, Ohio, July 9, 

1857. From the fact that at the age of 
fourteen he was an apprentice in a litho 
graphing shop, we infer that as a child he 
showed marked ability for art. What th 
nature of his work was, whether creatiye 
or manual, we do not know. Since he wa 
attending night school at the same time 
however, we judge that he was serious and 
industrious, and determined to develop his 
gift for color and his remarkable tech. 
nique. As a young man, he attended th 
Philadelphia Academy of the Fine Arts, 
afterwards going to New York, in 1879, 

It is said that his early work was influ. 
enced by the style of Fortuny, of whom 
he was an enthusiastic admirer. Like 
Fortuny, his joy in the display of his tech- 
nique overshadowed his subjects. They 
were but vehicles for the expression of his 
skill. 

He tried many mediums for the pleas- 
ure of developing the technique of each, 
but no matter what his medium, there wa 
always a sparkle to his color, a brilliance 
to his black and white. 

Later, he lived abroad. When in Venice 
he painted in the manner of Whistler, and 
he made a special study of the Dutch 
water-colorists, but at no time did he los 
his own individuality. 

An event of great importance in his 
career was his trip to Japan, in 1890. He 
accompanied Sir Edwin Arnold, whos 
book, Japonica, he was to illustrate. kt 
was on this visit that he painted “Itinerant 
Candy Vender,” which was received with 
great acclaim when it was exhibited. I 
1889, Blum had won a medal at the Paris 
exposition for his “Lace Makers,” and his 
“Bead Stringers” made him an associate 
member of the National Academy. Then, 
soon after his return from Japan, he was 
awarded full membership in the National 
Academy. 

His period of study and work in Japan 
gave him full opportunity for the expres 
sion of color in its brilliance and lustre. 
The following are but a few of the pic- 
tures which he made of Japanese scenes: 
“Cherry Blossoms,” “The Terrace,” “Si- 
esta,” and “Flower Market, Tokio.” 

(Continued on page 72) 
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THe VaLue or Time 
GaRDEN Criry, U.S.A. 
January 4, 19— 
My pear ELIZABETH: 

You have written to me for suggestions as to a 
thrift program. My mind immediately turns to 
Benjamin Franklin. His teachings offer an ambi- 
tious program for thrift at any time. It is especially 
fitting that we celebrate his birthday, January 17, 
with appropriate exercises. It is timely that we em- 
phasize throughout January the great principle of 
thrift which he expounded. Franklin had a far 
greater conception of thrift than just the “saving 
of money,” important as that is. His life is a shin- 
ing example of the value of time, talent, health, 
and money. 

I suggest that you read Benjamin Franklin’s Au- 
tobiography to your school during the opening exer- 
cises throughout the month. Apply his teachings 
to everyday life. Then ask for memory gems at 
roll call. Each gem should touch one of the four 
points in his thrift principle. 

With the New Year just launched and with the 
inspiration of new resolutions, take time to review 
your teaching of the past four months. What have 
you done in the development of thrift ideals? Make 
an honest appraisal of yourself, as teacher, just as 
business and industry take stock of work and re- 
sults. Take a searching inventory of your results 
with each pupil and the achievements and progress 
of each one. 

From the standpoint of time, let us view your 
work. Teaching, as we have discovered, includes a 
multiplicity of activities. Your first big task as a 
teacher is to create an interest on the part of the pu- 
pils in learning the day’s lessons. In order to do this 
you must maintain a wholesome atmosphere in your 
schoolroom. We discussed the details of this in 
previous letters, and now you must answer to your- 
self how well you have succeeded. 

Your second big task is to stimulate a desire on 
the part of each pupil to’ prepare each lesson thor- 
oughly. You will feel the need of further prepara- 
tion in child study, child psychology, and behavior 
problems, as you seek to interest each child in thor- 
ough preparation. 

Your third big task is to test the child in all ac- 
cepted ways to determine whether he is truly be- 
coming a learner. Your fourth big task is to guide 
the child in the learning processes. 

May you impress upon the hearts and minds of 
the children, Elizabeth, Benjdmin Franklin’s ap- 
praisal of time. His achievements are an example of 
the right use of even the smallest unit of time. He 
found time to write books, to study science, and to 
invent, because he knew how to budget his time. 


Yours for time well spent, 
JANE Brown 
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APPRECIATION OF Music 
GaRDEN Ciry, U.S.A. 


January 10, 19— 
My pDeEaR ELIZABETH: 

You write that your neighborhood has been astir 
ever since the Christmas community-tree activities 
over the purchase of a piano by popular subscrip- 
tion. I wish that I might be there Friday night 
when the piano is installed and everyone unites in 
singing old songs. You will find that music will take 
on a new aspect of importance in every home. It is 
not surprising to have you write that ambitious par- 
ents who have pianos, but have not given their chil- 
dren much opportunity to learn to play, are now 
anxious to have their children take lessons. 

January is a good time to speak of Benjamin 
Franklin as an instrumentalist, singer, critic, and 
lyricist. Out of the simple atmosphere of home life 
Franklin developed his musical talent. As an in- 
strumentalist, he often entertained his friends by 
playing on the harp, the guitar, or the violin. He 
also wrote some songs. 

Let the boy who plays the guitar impersonate 
Franklin on your special program, January 17, and 
entertain your audience with some appropriate 
songs. This will give a dramatic touch to the life of 
Franklin, and encourage other boys to learn to play 
some instrument. Every child should be taught to 
read music. One does not need to sing or play to 
enjoy music. Nearly everyone has the tendency to 
derive pleasure from music, even though he may not 
be a performer. Music appreciation has come to be 
a very important part of a musical program. Only 
those trained to appreciate music can make it pos- 
sible for a musician to succeed. If you can teach 
your pupils to listen with appreciation to music, 
you will have rendered a great service to them and 
to musicians. 

Music is a factor in character development. It 
has social values as well. Music offers a mental stim- 
ulus to the pupils, and represents time that is very 
well spent. 

I am glad that you can have beautiful singing in 
your school. It provides a means of self-expression. 
You have found that the children respond very 
quickly to the influence of good melody or song. 
Melody is the emotional part of music; harmony the 
intellectual. Melody appeals to the child’s sense of 
the beautiful, the good, and the true. 

Do not fail this year, under the impetus afforded 
by the beautiful little singers from the newcomer’s 
family, to present the biggest musical program that 
your school district has ever had. 


Yours for appreciation of music, 
JANE Brown 
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A HeattH LEsson 


GARDEN Cry, U.S.A. 


January 15, 19— 
My DEAR ELIZABETH: 

When your letter came announcing that your 
county had recently employed a nurse and that you 
had just had-your first visit from her, I knew that 
you were due for a busy period of work on the pro- 
gram of health development. I spent one of my 
“visiting days” one fall traveling about our county 
with our county nurse. After she had made the re- 
quired examinations, she placed the information 
obtained on cards, for future reference as to the 
condition of each and every child. Then she filled 
out printed slips and sent them to the parents, advis- 
ing them of any trouble that she found and urging 
early correction through consultation with the 
family physician. 

Your county ‘nurse says that you must establish 
some plan for a hot dish at noon. Those newcomers, 
who came to you undernourished and underfed, 
need warm food for lunch. I suspect that all of the 
children in your school will improve in health if 
they have a bit of warm food at noon. When you 
present as arguments for the hot lunch the distance 
certain pupils must come, the early breakfast, the 
need of food for the little people in the primary 
grades during the forenoon and afternoon, and the 
value of warm food in the middle of the day, you 
will have a ready response from the parents. 

Children often eat their lunches hastily. When 
weather permits they eat them on the school steps, 
without first washing their hands. The supervised 
hot lunch may remedy this situation and also tend to 
improve the quality of the children’s lunches. 

A simple way to supervise the noon lunch is to let 
each child use his own desk. With a paper napkin 
for a cloth, and a knife, fork, and spoon brought 
from home, he can be given a practical lesson in 
table-setting. Table manners may be taught, and 
the art of conversation improved. Lunch time can 
become an enjoyable social half hour for teacher and 
pupils. Cleanliness is stressed by requiring each 
child to wash his hands before and after eating. 

Your older pupils may help prepare and serve the 
hot dish, and the children must wait until all are 
served before they begin to eat. Those who mo- 
nopolize the conversation must learn that everyone 
should take part. 

There is so much to consider in this new venture 
that I can hardly close this letter. I know, Elizabeth, 
that you will grasp the opportunity to influence the 
home in these practical ways. 


Yours for good health, 
JANE Brown 





THE SAVING OF MONEY 


GARDEN Cry, U.S.A. 


January 20, 19— 
My bear ELIZABETH: 

Your program of thrift is well begun now that 
you have celebrated Franklin’s birthday with ap- 
propriate exercises. Character development which 
results from striving for thrift teaches that thrift is 
the principle which prompts one to spend money 
wisely as well as to save money, to earn what one 
gets, to save part of what one earns, and to have no 
slacker dollars. Thrift habits acquired in youth are 
likely to remain throughout life. 

Children should be given a chance to earn money 
and to handle it. It is essential to train them to use 
their own judgment in the use of money. They 
should be taught to save some of every dollar which 
they earn. Saving regularly is essential in any pro- 
gram of thrift. 

Every school should have some kind of savings- 
bank plan. The larger schools have their elaborate 
systems, but country schools may also teach the in- 
telligent use of money, as well as intelligent saving. 
Investigate the different plans in use. Talk with 
your banker about what other small-town or one- 
teacher schools are doing. There can be a “school 
savings day” each week, when each child deposits 
something with the teacher to be transferred to a 
bank which is approved by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I have in mind a lad who was well-trained in 
thrift habits at home. He was required to prepare 
his lessons and do his home work regularly and be in 
bed early. He had begun to save for college and 
worked regularly after school and week ends at odd 
jobs. The social life of high school made it hard for 
him to save. The parents occasionally pointed out 
what the dollar or two which he was to spend on 
some pleasure would mean in interest and principal 
in the future, but they held to their ideal that he 
must form his own decisions. In this way they 
guided him over the extravagant period of high- 
school life and he entered college with $1000 in the 
bank. He had saved $500, to which his father had 
added a like amount. Many parents fail to give 
thrift-training. That is why teachers have to take 
a hand in the promotion of thrift ideals. 

Interest the children in studying the life of 
Peter Cooper, who built and endowed Cooper Union 
to give poor people an opportunity to study the arts 
and sciences. His slogan was “Pay as you go.” 

Individual thrift means national thrift. Impress 
upon your pupils, Elizabeth, that the best way to 
make sure that the America of to-morrow will be 
a thrifty nation is for each individual to practice 
thrift habits systematically and regularly. 


Your friend, 
JaNE Brown 
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@D Primary Grades Section 


EP 





GROUP of young 

teachers said to 

me: “Do tell us 

how we can de- 
velop the subject of the Jap- 
anese in our study of child 
life in other lands. Where 
can we get material and what 
can we have the children do 
which will help them under- 
stand the real spirit of the 
people of Japan and appre- 
ciate the arts and crafts of 
that country?” 

What can we do? Where 
can we go for material out- 
side of storybooks or read- 
ers, with their illustrations? 
Many sources are to be 
found. There are Japanese 
prints by such masters as 
Korin, Hiroshige, Utamaro, 
and Hokusai, filled with the 
spirit of Japan, showing costumes, occu- 
pations, homes, and animals; and there 
are paintings such as “Itinerant Candy 
Vender,” on the cover of this issue. The 
artist, Robert F. Blum, painted many pic- 
tures of Japanese life. These are colorful 
in design and accurate in detail, beauti- 
fully reflecting the life of the people. 

Around this picture can be grouped all 
manner of stories and from a study of 
this picture can come some very worth- 
while problems. Here is shown a Japanese 
street in the business section of Tokyo— 
not a busy section, however. The candy 
man holds the center of the stage, but 
across from him a row of shops is seen. 
What is sold in those shops, and where do 
the people live? 

From just such a discussion one third 
grade built along the side of their room a 
Japanese street, with several small shops. 
There were shops for flowers, toys, cakes, 
candies, pictures, and bowls. Since there 
was not room for all the things that the 
children wanted to sell, they planned to 
have traveling shops (trays suspended 
from their shoulders or fastened to their 
belts) and go up and down the hall, sell- 
ing to other children. 





JAPANESE CosTUMES AND A JINRIKISHA MADE BY THE CHILDREN 


Lets LEARN ABOUT JAPAN 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, TowER HILL ScHOoL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Before they could sell, however, they 
had to make their wares, and that meant 
learning a great deal about the Japanese. 
What are the things that they like espe- 
cially? What are the things that they 
make with great skill and beauty? 

First there were flowers, and bowls for 
them, as well as bowls for tea. One boy 
asked about furniture, but learned that 
the Japanese have only a few articles in 
their homes—a screen, mats, cushions, a 
small tea table, perhaps a writing table, 
and one lovely painting on the wall, -which 
is appropriate to the season of the year 
and the personality of the householder. 

“Then we can have a shop where they 
make screens,” exclaimed the same little 
boy. Two children wanted to paint pic- 
tures to sell. Another child suggested 
that there should be a shop where one 
could buy material for kimonos, “for of 
course we must make our own kimonos,” 
she added: 

The construction of the little shops 
took some time. (If this is not possible, 
large boxes will serve the same purpose.) 





Valuable correlating material will be found in the 
article, “Child Life in Japan,” and in the Japanese 
print reproduced in the rotogravure section. 


They were built out two fee 
from the blackboard. Up. 
rights, which were fastened 
to the floor and held in place 
at the top by two diagonal 
attached to the wall, to form 
a roof, were used. A strip 
of wood the length of the 
row of shops was nailed a 
the top, where the diagonals 
joined the uprights. Brown 
paper attached by gummed 
strips to the wall and by car- 
pet tacks to the frame was 
used for covering. Then 
signs were painted on the 
shops with poster colors in 
bright shades. 

I shall discuss in detail 
two problems which the chil- 
dren worked out—the mak- 
ing of screens for their room 
and the making of kimonos 
that they could wear. Other related prob- 
lems were flower-arrangement and _ the 
making of bowls and kites. 

A screen is a delightful problem for any 
group to undertake. It can be carried on 
by a small number or by the class asa 
whole. The simplest means of construct- 
ing a screen are within the ability of the 
first-grade child. The problem is espe- 
cially appropriate for a study of Japan, 
because the making of screens is a fine art 
in that country. From the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, the Freer Art Gallery, 
Washington, D.C., and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, where there 
are Japanese screens of priceless value, 
post-card pictures of these screens can be 
obtained for just a few cents. The pic- 
tures will be a great help in creating the 
right idea about Japanese screen designs. 

A small screen is usually made up of 
three panels. When it is folded to stand 
in place, the design becomes broken. 
Therefore, each panel should be complete 
in itself and yet form a part of the whole 
design. This makes an excellent problem 
in composition. The picture may be 
painted directly on the screen, drawn on 
(Continued on page 64) 
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PENNY LANE 


By GLADYS LLOYD 


CHARACTERS 

Three groups, 
perhaps twelve 
to a group. 


THE HAPPY PENNIES 
THE UNHAPPY PENNIES 
THE CHILDREN 
SCENE—Penny Lane. A white fence 
extends across the stage, with “Penny 
Lane” sprawled across it in large, bronze 
letters. The top rail of the fence is broad 
enough for the children to sit on. Behind 
the fence are trees hung with big pennies 


made of bronze paper. 


THE Pray 


(Happy Pennies perch in a row on the 
fence. They wear red boleros, and around 
each neck hangs a big, bronze penny 
painted in white with a smiling face. As 
the curtains open, Happy Pennies sing to 
the tune of “The Farmer.) 

Do you want to know the name of, 

Do you want to know the name of, 

Do you want to know the name of 

The lane where we live? 

Look, ’tis painted on the palings, 

Look, *tis painted on the palings, 

Look, ’tis painted on the palings 

Of the fence where we sit. 

(Pennies point to name on the fence.) 

Are we Penny-Laners happy? 

Are we Penny-Laners happy? 

Are we Penny-Laners happy? 

Are we satisfied cents? 

Look, you'll see it on our faces, 

Look, you'll see it on our faces, 

Look, you'll see it on our faces 

That we’re satisfied cents. 

(Pennies lift the penny faces before 
their own faces, then lower them with the 
next stanza.) 

Shall we tell you why we're happy, 

Shall we tell you why we’re happy, 

Shall we tell you why we’re happy, 

Living here in Penny Lane? 

Listen, then, and we will tell you, 

Listen, then, and we will tell you, 

Listen, then, and we will tell you 

Why we’re satisfied cents. 

A PENNY—In the very first place, we 
are happy because we are not dollars. 
Dollars belong to grown-ups, but pennies 
belong to children. 

ANOTHER PENNY—Children put us in 
their banks, and when they have enough 
pennies saved, we give them quarters’ and 
dollars’ worth of happiness, instead of just 
a penny’s worth. 

ANOTHER PENNY—We like to make 
children happy; that is why we are happy. 


ANOTHER PENNY—When we are saved, 
we buy children wonderful books. 

ANOTHER PENNY—And woolly caps 
and shiny new shoes— 

ANOTHER PENNY—And a week at 
camp in the summer time— 

ANOTHER PENNY—And bicycles to 
ride— 

ANOTHER PENNY—And real bank ac- 
counts! 

ANOTHER PENNY—Who could help be- 
ing merry, giving so much happiness? 

(Pennies jump down off the fence, take 
hold of hands, and advance to front stage. 
They bow and do a lively dance in line, or 
a gay group dance. Meanwhile, Unhappy 
Pennies enter at back and climb on top of 
the fence, where they perch in a disconso- 
late row, right elbows on knees, chins in 
right palms. Unhappy Pennies wear blue 
boleros and around each neck hangs a pen- 
ny painted with a frowning face.) 

A HAPPY PENNY (pointing)—Look, 
there are some pennies that seem unhappy! 
(Happy Pennies turn to look.) 

A HAPPY PENNY—Why do you look so 
unhappy, Pennies? We think it is the 
finest thing in the world to be a penny. 

AN UNHAPPY PENNY—You are merry 
because children save you until you grow 
to be quarters and dollars, and can give 
them real happiness. We are the pennies 
that children spend for candy on a stick— 

ANOTHER UNHAPPY PENNY—And for 
chewing gum— 

ANOTHER UNHAPPY PENNY—And for 
ice cream— 

ANOTHER UNHAPPY PENNY—We don’t 
make the children really happy. We are 


just wasted pennies. 
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HAPPY PENNIES—Oh, dear! We don} 
feel so happy now. What can we dp 
about it? 

A HAPPY PENNY—Come down off the 
fence, Unhappy Pennies, and help us think 
what to do. (Unhappy Pennies jump 
down and join Happy Pennies. First q 
Happy Penny, next an Unhappy Penny, 
all sit in a row across the floor, deep im 
thought. A pause. Meanwhile, Childrey 
enter at back and sit on fence.) 

A HAPPY PENNY (jumping 
know what to do about it! 
the children to co-operate! (Pointing t 
children.) And there they are! (Happy 
Pennies jump up. Unhappy Pennies 4. 
main on the floor, but turn to face back 
of stage.) 

A CHILD—Yes, here we are; but what 
this about co-operation? 

A HAPPY PENNY ( pointing to Unhappy 
Pennies)—Do you see those Pennies? 

ANOTHER CHILD—What ails them 
They look unhappy. 

A HAPPY PENNY—They are unhappy, 
They are the pennies that you spend for 
candy, and things like that. 

ANOTHER HAPPY PENNY—They want 
to be saved, like us. 

A CHILD—We never thought befor 
about a penny’s feelings. 

A HAPPY PENNY—Well, what are yon 
going to do about it? 

A CHILD—This! 

ANOTHER CHILD—And this! 

ANOTHER CHILD—And this! 

ANOTHER CHILD—And this! 

(At each “this” the Child flings up bis 
hand, with a letter in it, until four letter 
are up, spelling “SAVE.” These fou 
Children are the two at the ends and the 
two in the center. The letters, kept out 
of sight until the proper moment, are 
bronze. Then all children sing to the 
tune of “The Farmyard.”) 

(Continued on page 64) 
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CLASS in the second grade 

carried out this unit of work in 

about a month’s time, using at 

least a half hour each day for it, 
and frequently spending two hours on it 
when reading, language, art, spelling, and 
number work could be correlated natu- 
rally with the subject. The class enjoyed 
the work very much because of its rather 
spectacular climax, a play given for other 
classes. 

The unit was initiated by the children 
in an unexpected fashion. In NorMat 
INSTRUCTOR AND Primary Ptans for 
September, 1930, there was an interest- 
ing picture of Mexican children by Bess 
Bruce Cleaveland. A group found the 
picture and showed it to the class. Since 
the children were interested in these for- 
eign children, I read to them the little 
story, “Manuelito of Mexico,” by Blanche 
Jennings Thompson, in the same magazine, 
and they wished to take a trip to Mexico, 
as Robin in the story had done. 

We learned the location of the country 
and that we could go by train or boat. 
Having only a short time to stay, we decid- 
ed to go by train and thus shorten the 
time of travel. We went directly to 
Mexico City, noting as we entered the 
country that it was dry, with no vegeta- 
tion except sagebrush, cactus, and coarse 
grass. We passed huge plantations, and 
from the car windows we saw tall cathe- 
drals and bright-colored roofs, but we 
passed through few towns or cities. The 
appearance of the Indians gathered at the 
stations was noted particularly. After 
our arrival in Mexico City, these topics 
were taken up in the order given: 

Mexico City.—Climate, houses, appear- 
ance and dress of people of upper class, 
markets, food, churches, peculiar names 
of streets (Street of the Sad Indian, Pass 
If You Can Street, Street of the Lost 
Child, Street of the Walking Priest) , loca- 
tion of city, its settlement by the Aztecs, 
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A Trip To Mexico 


By EFFA E. PRESTON 


TEACHER, SECOND GraDE, LINCOLN ScHOooL, New Brunswick, NEw JERSEY 


the legend of the reason for the choice of 
its site, story of the two volcanic moun- 
tains. 

Peons.—Their appearance, their homes, 
their food, their work. 

Indians—Their homes, their appear- 
ance, the early Aztecs and their art and 
civilization. 

An _hacienda.—Vaqueros, cattle and 
flocks, crops, cactus fences, products of 
the hacienda, the maguey plant. 

Industries.—Agriculture, stock-raising, 
mining, sheep-herding, oil production. 

Ways of travel.—Trains and cars for 
the rich; horses, donkeys, and oxen for the 
poor. 

Mexican’ children.—Schools, amuse- 
ments, contrast in lives of rich and poor. 

What the United States has in common 
with Mexico.—Both countries federated 
groups of states, with a similar type of 
government. 

Comparison of Mexicans with Dutch, 
Eskimos, desert people, primitive people. 

As the end of the unit was reached, it 
was plain to see that to the children the 
markets were the most fascinating of all 
the Mexican sights, and they were unani- 
mous in wishing to give a play that would 
be a reproduction of a visit to a typical 
Mexican market. It was decided that a 
day in the life of a peon would be an in- 
teresting subject for dramatization. Sev- 
eral periods a day for several days were 
spent in arranging the play, which was 
named “In Mexico,” and in planning and 
securing costumes and stage properties. 
The dialogue seemed the least important 
part of the play, which was vivid and col- 
orful in its setting. It 
was hard to give the play 
on a small stage without 
a curtain, but it was 
managed in a fairly sat- 
isfactory fashion. The 
stage manager, who was 
also scene-shifter, had 
the most difficult task 
of all, but performed 
it successfully. 

The play was in two 
scenes. Before it began 
the stage manager told 
the audience that his 
class had been visiting 
in Mexico and had spent 
the day with the family 





dis 





of a peon. It had been so interesting thy 
they thought others might enjoy their ey. 
periences at the home of Pancho anj 
Rosita and at the market. Scene One, x 
explained in the speech, was in Pancho; 
home, and the family—Pancho, Rosit, 
and the two children, Juan and Juanita~ 
were gathered around a rude table. It wa 
carly morning. They sang a little song 
(found in a book and sung to a tune com. 


posed by a musical member of the class), f 


the words of which were: 


Singers at dawn 

From the heavens above 

People all regions. 

Gladly we, too, sing. 
The family talked of rich Senor Miguel, 
who had recently purchased the great 
hacienda near by. Sefor Carlos, for whom 
Pancho worked, had given him the day of 
to go to the market. The family wer 
hoping to sell a great deal so that they 
would have some pesos to spend at the 
Feast of the Flowers. They wished that 
Sefor Miguel might visit the market and 
buy from them. Rosita and Juanita had 
pottery and tortillas to sell. Pancho had 
many sombreros, which he had _ braided, 
and Juan had long strings of red and green 
peppers. The pet burro, Pedro, was to 
carry the load. They spoke of Pedro’ 
amusing antics. This scene ended with 
Pancho’s admonition to hurry so that they 
might reach the market and sell their wares 
before the sun was high. 

A chorus then came to the front of the 
stage and sang a song called “In Mexico,” 
written by the children to sing to a fa- 
miliar air. Behind them the stage manager 
and his assistants took away the table, put 
the box-booths and their wares in place, 
and hung a few bright shawls (serapes) 
on the walls. 

Scene Two was in the market place. The 
venders were crying their wares loudly and 
all at the same time. Some were standing 
by the booths, others sitting on the ground, 
and still others carrying their baskets up 
and down. Those selling sombreros had 
them piled on their heads. Pancho and 
his family arrived with the donkey, greeted 
their friends, and found a place to stand. 
While others talked in pantomime, a beg- 
gar and two friends came to the front of 
the stage and planned how to get money. 
They decided that the beggar was to walk 
with a stick and pretend to be very lame, 
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thus exciting the sympathy of the crowd 
and getting food and pesos. The group 
left the stage and in a moment the beggar, 
now a cripple, returned. A few gave him 
a peso. He went up to Pancho who was 
standing by the donkey, Pedro. Pancho 
was kind to him and about to give him 
food and his last peso, when Pedro, cross 
because the beggar leaned against him, 
tried to bite him. This so scared the beg- 
gar that he forgot his lameness and ran 
away, While the venders laughed and lit- 
tle Pedro brayed with glee and was re- 
warded by his admirers with cakes. 

The buyers arrived and the noise grew 
deafening. Many pesos changed hands 
and there were exciting arguments as to 
prices and quality of goods. Pancho and 
his family were not lucky; most of their 
wares remained. Then Sefor Carlos en- 
tered with Don Miguel, who bought all 
Pancho’s wares for many pesos. It was 
now noon and the venders went home. 
Pancho and his family decided to take a 
siesta right there, in a cool spot under a 
tree. Pedro ate grass for a time, and then 
he, too, slept. The beggar and his friends 
returned to rob sleeping Pancho, but wise 
Pedro chased them away. The family left 
for home singing “In Mexico.” 

The costumes were evolved largely by 
using bright-colored cambric for sashes, 
rebozos, and serapes. Stripes were made 
by sewing on several strips of colorful 
material. From Halloween suits a num- 
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ber of Mexican cos- 
tumes were obtained 
for the buyers in the 
market. Sombreros 
were easily obtained. 
The donkey wore a 
gray cambric | suit, 
with tail, and a hood 
having long ears. 

A few bits of clay 
pottery, very crude, 
were made by the pu- 
pils; _bright-colored 
jars and vases were 
borrowed for the oc- 
casion. Beans and 
strings of red and 
green peppers were 
easy to get. The tortillas were corn husks 
stuffed with anything available. Gay 
flowers were made into wreaths and bou- 
quets. Some genuine Mexican drawn 
work and embroidery made an attractive 
display in booths, which were wooden 
boxes standing on end. 

The outcomes of the unit of work were 
a foundation for a future study of Mex- 
ico; an interest in pictures of Mexico to 
be found in currgnt publications; an ap- 
preciation of the early civilization of the 





A blackboard decoration of interest when studying 
Mexico is contributed to this issue by Ralph Avery. 
On the “Things to Do” page will be found a short 
song, “Burros on the Mountain”; and pictures of 
Mexico appear in the rotogravure section. 








Two Tests 


Mu.treLe-CuHoice TEstT 


1. Mexico is a (poor, rich, cold) coun- 
try. 

2. A vaquero is a (miner, flag, cowboy). 

3. A patio is a (bird, courtyard, plant, 
farmer). 

4. Flax is made into (linen, tamales, bas- 
kets). 

§. On their heads Mexicans wear (scarfs, 
rebozos, sombreros) . 

6. A burro is a (bird, donkey, kind of 
cake). 

7. In Mexico there are great wells of 
(oil, cold water, turquoise). 

8. The first people in Mexico were 
(Dutch, Spanish, American, Aztecs). 

9. People in Mexico speak (in signs, 
Spanish, Dutch). 

10. A rebozo is a (high hat, plantation, 
shawl, candy). 


TrueE-FaLse TEST 


1. There are few churches in Mexico. 

2. Adobe is sundried brick. 

3. There is always a fountain or a well 
in front of the casa. 





on Mexico 


4. The plaster walls of town houses in 
Mexico are always gray. 

§. Parrots and canaries are sold in the 
market. 

6. Mexican children can draw very well. 

7. A peon is a poor laborer. 

8. Adios means “to-morrow.” 
9. The poor people of Mexico eat tor- 
tillas, eggs, and frijoles. 

10. The maguey plant is small and of no 
use. 

11. Mexican flowers are pale in color. 

12. Mexicans look like the Dutch people. 

13. An hacienda is a big farm. 

14. Christmas in Mexico lasts longer than 
it does in the United States. 

15. Banana trees are planted near coffee 
trees so that the peons can eat bananas 
while they gather the coffee berries. 

16. Sulphur comes from volcanoes. 

17. Burros are pets and never work. 

18. Mexicans take a siesta every day be- 
cause it is too cold to stay outdoors. 

19. Bells in the hacienda towers are rung 
when there is danger. 

20. The Spanish people lived in Mexico 
before anyone else lived there. 
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Mexico Crry aND Mount PoPpocaTEPETL 


Aztecs and the modern Mexico City; an 
interest in a near neighbor with whom we 
should have much in common; training in 
oral expression; enlarged vocabulary; de- 
velopment of skill in pictorial expression; 
and acquirement of a fair amount of 
knowledge concerning Mexico. 

The children, with the teacher’s aid, 
read three books: Pancho and His Burro; 
The Painted Pig; and The Little Mexican 
Donkey Boy. In the bibliography will be 
found the publication facts of these books 
and also a list of books which the teacher 
used for reference in preparing talks on 
Mexico. As many Mexican and Aztec 
legends as could be found were told to the 
children. 

At the close of the activity the subject 
matter was reviewed orally as follows. 


OraL REVIEW 


1. What classes of people does one see 
in Mexico? 

2. Describe the appearance of each. 

3. What is a casa? a vaquero? a frijole? 
a tortilla? 

4. What is an hacienda? a maguey? 
a patio? a serape? a rebozo? a sombrero? 

5. What and when are the two seasons 
in Mexico? 

6. Name some Mexican flowers. 

7. What is a volcano? an island? an 
earthquake? 

8. Tell why Mexico is so beautiful a 
country. 

9. In what ways is it very rich? 

10. Who was Montezuma? Cortes? 

11. Tell about the founding of Mexico 
City. 

12. Tell about the schools in Mexico. 

13. Describe a Mexican kitchen. 

14. Describe the home of a rich Mexican 
family. 

15. Describe the home of a peon. 

16. What animals are found in Mexico? 

17. Tell the uses of cactus. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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A SKATING SONG 






































































































By ALBERTA POWELL GRAHAM 
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AutHor’s Note: The children will enjoy marking the rhythm of this song. Have them join 
hands in pairs and sway with long strokes, beginning with the words, “Right foot.” 
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THE Eskimo Picture LETTER 


By MARION T. WYNNE 


TEACHER, SECOND Grave, BURNHAM SCHOOL, HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


ISHMA, THE GRANDFATHER—He may 
be dressed in a fur coat and cap, a dark 
sweater suit and woolen cap, or a leather 
suit and cap. 

SIGLOO, THE GRANDCHILD—He may 
wear any of the costumes that are sug- 
gested for the grandfather. 

THREE DOGS: BIK, KEE, AND YAW— 
These may be represented by three chil- 
dren, in costume if desired. 


SETTING 


An igloo made by stretching sheets over 
a wire framework, and then covering 
them with cotton. Artificial snow may be 
scattered on top. Mark off with charcoal 
or black powder the blocks of ice or snow 
of which the igloo is supposed to be made. 

Wall board or corrugated cardboard, 
painted to show snow banks and blue sky, 
forms the background. A sledge is beside 
the igloo; also a whip, some moss, skins, 
and arrows. Cardboard cut-outs of polar 
animals add greatly to the setting. 


THE Pray 


Ishma and Sigloo are standing in front 
of the igloo. Ishma has a spear in his hand. 
His hunting dog, Bik, is with him. The 
two other dogs are lying near the igloo, 
asleep. 

IsHMA—Sigloo, I am going out to bore 
a hole in the frozen ice and try to catch 
some fish. 

siGLoo—All right, Grandfather. I'll 
keep busy while you are gone. I'll make 
some new moss wicks for the stone lamp, 
and I think I'll make myself a new ball, 
too. 

(Ishma goes away with Bik barking at 
his heels. Sigloo sits down near the igloo 
and pretends to work for a while. Then 
he gets up, stretching.) 

sicLoo—Grandfather has not come yet. 
I think that I'll not wait any longer. I'll 
go into the igloo and get something to eat. 
(He goes into the igloo to eat, and then 
comes out. He looks anxiously in the di- 
rection in which his grandfather went, 
and walks over that way.) 1 wish that 
Grandfather would come. Where can he 
be? Usually he does not stay so long. I 
am getting worried. 

(Bik, with a bone tied to his neck, sud- 
denly runs up to Sigloo, barking and leap- 
ing on him.) 


SIGLOO (petting Bik)—Oh, good old 
Bik! Iam glad to see you! What is this 
that is tied to your neck? A bone! (Unties 
it. I think that Grandfather has sent me 
a picture letter. I'll sit down and see 
whether I can study it out. (Sits down 
and examines the bone, pointing to it as he 
talks.) Here is an Eskimo; here are some 
fish; and here is a dog team. Oh, I know 
what it means! Grandfather has speared 
a great many fish, and wants me to take 
the sledge over to bring them home. 
Come, Kee-ee! (The dog, Kee, wakes up, 


barking.) Come, Yaw-aw! (The dog, 
Yaw, also wakes up, and comes near Sig. 
loo. He pulls up the sledge, hitches Kee 
and Yaw to it, then hitches Bik in front.) 
Now, good old Bik, you lead the way! 
(The dogs bark and are eager to start. 
Sigloo picks up the whip.) Iam glad that 
I could read that picture letter. Now I 
must hurry to help Grandfather! (He 
snaps the whip over the dogs.) Run, Bik! 
Run fast, Kee and Yaw! (The sledge 
moves forward, and Sigloo and the dogs 
are off to bring home the fish.) 
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Winpow DecoratioN—Potar BEAR 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


AS 


IF PLAIN white paper is used 
for this decoration, sheets cut 
to resemble blocks of ice and 
icicles make an effective back- 
ground; or, the window may be 
given a coat of cleaning powder, 
the figures outlined, and that 
part of the glass rubbed clear. 
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COASTING ON THE HILL 
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terest: Re article by Marion Kassing, entitled “A  lowship. Ideas for promoting international un- 
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th 00 88h’ booklet to send to pupils in a foreign land Gladys L. Gilman and Effa E. Preston. 
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Find the Answers 


How can the subject of thrift be 
emphasized in the schoolroom this 
month? (See pp. 16, 17, and 20) 

What foods are important for 
tooth building? (See p. 29) 

What information and attitudes 
may primary children gain from a 
study of Japan? (See pp. 42-43) 

How may the cover picture this 
month lead to worth-while pri- 
mary activities? (See p. 18) 

How may toys be used to devel- 
op creative expression? (See p. 31) 

In what ways did the railroad 
trains of early days differ from 
those we use to-day? (See p. 41) 

How may children dramatize 
the life of the Eskimo? (See p. 25) 

How could a lesson in handwrit- 
ing be correlated with the study 
of Japan? (See Plate IIT) 




















Clock Music and Stories 
By Miriam Best Churchyard 


The clock has a strong fascination for 
children. “The Clock” (Victor Record 
20399), which is unusually rhythmic and 
descriptive, could be used for a toy or- 
chestra, with the rhythm sticks keeping 
time, the wood blocks marking the loud 
ticks, and the triangles the soft ticks. If 
desired, instruments such as kettle lids and 
bells may be substituted. 

“In a Clock. Store” (Victor Record 
35792; Brunswick Record 20068) is a de- 
scriptive number portraying the different 
clocks in a store. We hear them ticking, 
striking, running down, and being wound 
up, and the whistling of an attendant. 
This record will need to be played several 
times. The teacher should select some one 
thing for which the class is to listen each 
time, and in that way an appreciation of 
the whole number may be built up. It 
would be interesting not to tell any story 
about this record, but after several listen- 
ing periods, to let each child write his own 
version of it. The story might be put into 
illustrated booklets showing various types 
of clocks. Telling time and making 
clockfaces may be correlated with the use 
of this record. 

The familiar stories, “Cinderella” and 
“The Three Pigs,” might be retold with 
this music, emphasizing the part the clock 
plays in each story. “The Discontented 
Pendulum” (Merry Tales for Children, by 
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THINGS 


Bailey) tells of a pendulum that grew 
tired of ticking, but became more con- 
tented when it learned that it had to tick 
only once at a time. “What the Clock 
Told Polly” (In the Child’s World, by 
Poulsson) is the story of a little girl who 
dreamed that a clock told her the history 
of telling time down through the ages. 
In the story, “The Clocks of Rondaine” 
(Fanciful Tales, by Stockton), little Arla 
was distressed because all the clocks did 
not keep time with her little rose clock. 


A Thrift Suggestion 
By Margaret Atkins 


The making of savings banks may 
stimulate in children the desire to save. 
Notch a 5- by 9-inch strip of paper along 
each long edge, making the notches 
inch deep. Decide on a design, with a mot- 
to if desired, and draw, paste, or paint it 
on the strip. Cut from heavy paper four 
circles each 24 inches in diameter. Cut 
a slit for coins in two of the circles. Turn 
in notched edges. Paste ends of notched 
strip together. Paste one notched edge 
over a circle with a slit and one over a 
plain circle. These form the top and bot- 
tom of the bank. Cover top and bottom 
with the other two circles, for neatness 
and reinforcement. 





A Chinese Project 
By B. D. Bunn and Hilda McCurdy 


One morning a second grade found sev- 
eral Chinese pictures on the bulletin 
board. The first period was spent in dis- 
cussing the pictures; then a story about 
China was told. The children, eager to 
learn more of the country and the people, 
worked out a project on China. This 
project included most of the school sub- 
jects. 

Oral discussion of China and her people 
developed the ability to express thought. 
Three related sentences composed by the 
class gave opportunity for organization, 
good judgment, and careful thinking. 
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To Do 


Each lesson was put in a booklet. In writ. 
ing period the sentences were copied neat. 
ly, and the best work of each pupil wy 
saved for his booklet. 

The booklets were used as an incentiy 
for correct spelling. The words taugh, 
were China, yellow, black, have, tea, silk 
rice, queer, look, eat, baby, feet, littl 
girls, play, birds, ducks, pet, wheat, work, 
and hand. 

For reading, the children composed orig. 
inal stories about the Chinese. 

In arithmetic such problems as the fol. 
lowing were used: A Chinese boy had, 
rice field of 19 rows. He gave his littk 
brother 10 rows. How many did he have 
left? The children also made up origina 
problems. 

In drawing class letters and illustration 
for the booklets, and fans, flags, chop. 
sticks, and miniature jinrikishas wer 
made. 

Citizenship was taught in working to- 
gether on booklets during free activity 
periods, and in building a Chinese scene 
on the sand table. 


Burros on the Mountain 
By Anna A. Williams 


The following exercises to develop the 
chest and secure good posture will be espe- 
cially enjoyable in connection with : 
study of Mexico, where the burro is used 
as a pack animal. The exercises may be 
carried out to the words of the song given 
below. 

All stand in single file at attention. 
Prepare to load (inhale deeply and hold 
the breath). Load (with palms down, 
raise arms horizontally to shoulder level; 
quickly bring clenched fists into armpits, 
bending the arms only at the elbows). Ex- 
hale. Take the trail (march lightly up 
one aisle and down another in time to the 
music of the song). 
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THE CARE OF THE [TEETH 


By SARAH McGIFFERT 


In CHARGE OF HEALTH EpucaTION, CHICAGO PuBLIC SCHOOLS, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE ELizaABETH McCorMiICcK MEMORIAL FUND 


PERSON is fortunate who has 
good teeth. They add greatly 
to one’s appearance and consti- 
tute an important factor in 
health and comfort. That the care of 
teeth should begin in early childhood is 
not sufficiently recognized, and the impor- 
tant role that diet plays in tooth forma- 
tion is only commencing to be realized. 

Teachers and mothers can do much to 
influence children toward caring for their 
teeth if they agree upon the following 
facts. 

The first or deciduous teeth are as worth 
saving as the permanent teeth, because the 
condition of the permanent teeth depends 
in part upon them. The shape of the jaw 
and the regularity of the second teeth 
also depend upon the keeping of the first 
teeth in the mouth for their normal time. 
If the first teeth decay they should be filled 
at once before the cavities become large. 

Since it is difficult to detect some cav- 
ities and the first teeth decay rapidly, it 
is advisable to see a dentist at least twice 
ayear. Dental decay may be held in check 
by proper daily cleaning and early atten- 
tion of the dentist. 

Certain teeth which come in usually 
before the seventh year are especially im- 
portant. They are called “six-year” mo- 
lars. There are four of them, i. e., the 
sixth tooth from the center of the front 
in each side of the upper and lower jaw. 
If one of these first permanent molars is 
lost it is never replaced. They are impor- 
tant, because they come in while the 
child’s jaw is developing, they maintain 
the proper relationship between the upper 
and lower jaw, and hold the jaws the prop- 


er distance apart while the first teeth are 
being lost and the second teeth are coming 
in. 

Teeth should be brushed at least twice 
a day, the first thing in the morning and 
the last thing at night. A stiff, well 
shaped, clean brush should be used. Any 
good dentrifice is desirable. 

The foods which are important for 
tooth building and preservation are milk, 
butter, cauliflower, figs, tomatoes, cab- 
bage, lettuce, orange juice, whole wheat, 
liver, and eggs. They furnish calcium 
and certain vitamins. These vitamins 
have the peculiar function of allowing the 
calcium to be converted into bony and 
tooth structure. Almost any fruit and 
vegetable and a quart of milk taken daily 
will help protect the teeth. 
Dramatization— 

Read the following sentences and do 
what they tell you to do: Smile. Brush 
your teeth up and down. 

Hold up fingers to show the number of 
times you brush your teeth each day. 

Point to the words which tell you when 
to brush your teeth: morning, to-morrow, 
now, night, Thursday. 

Silent-reading story— 

This is the story of the way two chil- 

dren took care of their teeth. 


They went with their mother to visit the 
dentist every three months. If there were 
holes in their teeth the dentist filled them, to 
keep them from getting bigger. 

They each owned a small, hard toothbrush 
and they brushed their teeth every morning 
and evening. 

They knew that milk, vegetables, fruit, and 
dark cooked cereal would help build strong 
teeth, so they ate those foods. 
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Teeth Record 


Has a dentist checked your child’s 
teeth during the past six months? 

We are trying to encourage the girls 
and boys to brush their teeth night and 
morning. Will you hang this chart 
where your child can keep his own 
record? 

Name 
Week of 


MorRNING EVENING 





SUNDAY _ | | 


MONDAY | | 


TUESDAY | 
WEDNESDAY] q 
THURSDAY 
FRIDAY 
SATURDAY 





























sentences for sight reading: 





Clean teeth look nice. 














I brush my teeth. 











I brush my teeth at night. 








Sentences for Sight Reading 


With a printing set, print in large type on separate cards the following 








I brush my teeth in the morning. 











I have my own toothbrush. 








I keep my toothbrush clean. 

















I hang my toothbrush in the sun. 

















A True-False Test 


Write yes or no after each 
question to indicate whether 
true or false. 

1. Should you brush your 
teeth only once a week? 

2. Should you brush your 
teeth twice a day? 

3. Should you make a fuss 
about going to the dentist? 

4. Should you go to the 
dentist at least twice a year? 

§. Should you crack nuts 
with your teeth? 

6. Should you own your 
own toothbrush? 

7. Should you go to the 
dentist only when your tooth 
aches? 

8. When teeth are decayed 
do they always ache? 

9. Do milk, vegetables, and 
fruits build good teeth? 

10. Are first teeth impor- 
tant? . 

11. Should every side of 
every tooth be cleaned? 

12. Does it save money to 
visit a dentist often? 
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LEARNING TO TELL TIME 


By 


Primary TEACHER, SAMUEL A. 


OME of my pupils, in addition to 

their regular classroom work, at- 

tended classes in lip-reading, cor- 

rective speech, and so on. These 
groups met on different days and at dif- 
ferent hours. Therefore it was somewhat 
difficult for me to remember just when to 
excuse the pupils for their particular 
classes. 

In talking over the matter with me, the 
pupils suggested that they might help by 
learning how to tell time themselves. This 
naturally led to a discussion concerning 
the clock and its use, the way in which a 
clock is made, and various kinds of clocks. 
Then I read to the class an original verse 
about the clock. 

The children became vitally interested 
in the subject, and were eager to make 
clockfaces. Each child drew on card- 
board a round clockface and indicated the 
hours on it by arabic numbers drawn with 
black crayon. (The numbers could be 
cut from black paper, or painted with 
water colors or poster paints, if desired.) 
Then the clockface was cut out. 

Hands for the clock were cut frora 
cardboard, and attached to the center of 
the clockface in such a way that they 
could be moved. Narrow strips of wood 
or metal might also be used for movable 
hands. These strips should have a hole 
bored in the end that is to be attached, and 
may be secured by a nail with a head 
larger than the hole in the strip. 

The class first learned the position of 
the minute hand for the hour; next they 
learned its position for the half hour and 
the quarter hour. Following this, they 
observed from the clock in the classroom 
where they should place the hands of their 


MILDRED M. 


LATTIMORE 


LAMPHERE 


ScHOOL, RocHEsTER, New York 


clockfaces to indicate the hours for assem- 
bly and dismissal both in the morning and 
in the afternoon. 

The children attending special classes 
learned to tell the time that their groups 
met, and all learned to tell the time for 
recess, lunch period, and when special 
teachers came to the room. 

Each child kept his clockface accessible, 
so that he could use it at all times for ref- 
erence and practice. I often found the 
children placing the hands of their clock- 
faces in the same position as the ones of 
the clock on the wall; thus I felt that this 
device afforded the class much pleasure as 
well as vital information. 

Some of the children, after they had 
become familiar with the arabic numbers, 
wished to make other clockfaces, using 
roman numerals, like the clocks that they 
had at home. Again, this not only helped 
the pupils to tell time, but taught them 
the numerals from one to twelve. 

Later, at an entertainment in which the 
whole school took part, it was suggested 
that several pupils from my room sing a 
clock song. During the activity, a num- 
ber of songs and verses about the clock had 
been enjoyed. One of them was set to 
music, and sung by four pupils, dressed in 
costumes made as described below. 

Two large cardboards, one for the front 
and one for the back of the head, consti- 
tuted the frame for the clockface. The 
cardboard for the front of the head was 
measured on each child; then one long 
opening was cut for the eyes and one for 
the mouth. Next the two cardboards were 
fastened together by strips of heavy paper, 
so that the frame would slip over the 
child’s head and rest on the shoulders. 
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CHILDREN IN CLock CosTUMES 


Then the cardboards were covered with, 
strip of brown crépe paper, with eye and 
mouth openings cut to correspond to tho 
in the cardboard. 

The dresses were made of brown crépe 
paper twice the length of each childs 


height from shoulders to ankles, folded in J 


half the width of the paper, and slashed 
at the center of the fold. The paper was 
fastened on either side just above the knee, 
This allowed room to walk, as well as free. 
dom for the arms. 

The clockfaces, made of white paper, 
with numerals and hands cut from black 
paper and pasted in place, were laid on 
the fronts of the cardboard frames. Eye 
and mouth openings were made in each 
clockface; then they were pasted to the 
frames. 

Weights of yellow crépe paper stuffed 
with cotton were attached to either end 
of a string which each child wore around 
his neck. These strings, appearing just 
below the numeral VI on the clockface, 
were knotted so that the weights would 
hang unevenly. A piece of cardboard, cut 
as shown in the photograph and covered 
with crépe paper, made the top of the 
clock. This completed the costume. 

In singing the third line of the first 
stanza, the children brought their own 
hands near the clockface, taking care that 
their arms did not show. For the last line 
of the second stanza, they spoke the word, 
“cuckoo,” instead of singing it. 











1. A clock is such a fun-ny thing, A-hang-ing on the wall. 
2. When its two hands have reached the hour, Can you guess what they do? They call alit-tlebird that says, ‘Cuck - 00, cuck-oo, cuck-oo.’ 
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a face, it has two hands, But no arms or legs at all. 
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DRAWINGS MADE FROM loys 


By ALIEDA BIRCK 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


EACHERS will have little diffi- 
culty in keeping children inter- 
ested in object or figure drawing 
if toys are used for models. En- 

courage the pupils to bring their own toys 
to school. Stuffed cloth dolls or animals 
make the best models. Any dressed-up 
animal amuses the youthful artist, and en- 
courages a desire to reproduce that object 
on paper. 

Arrange the toys across the front of the 
room, and allow the children to select the 
toy which they wish to draw. I have 


~ just below. 
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found it best to use chalk and an eraser to 
get the correct outline. This prevents 
the children from “digging” into the pa- 
per. After the outline is made, fill in the 
drawing with colored crayon. 

A jointed toy served as the model for 
the drawing at the right, and a tin sol- 
dier and wooden soldiers for those shown 
Animal toys inspired the 
sketches seen at the bottom of the page. 

Teachers in upper grades will find toys 
useful in connection with art lessons, to 
illustrate the three dimensions, to use in 
a still-life group arrangement, and to 
encourage creative drawing. 
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STORIES FOR JANUARY 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


Ben and His Whistle 


ONE holiday little Ben had a handful 
of pennies to spend. 

Off he ran to the toyshop as fast as 
his short legs would carry him. 

On the way he met a boy blowing a 
whistle. 

It seemed to Ben that nothing could 
be better than to own that whistle. 

So Ben asked the boy if he would sell 
it. The boy said that he would. Ben 
was glad. He gave the boy all his pen- 
nies, and took the whistle. 

Then Ben went home, blowing his 
whistle. But his older brothers and 
sisters scolded him well. 

“Why did you spend all your money 
for a whistle?” they asked. “At the 
shop you could have bought four whis- 
tles, and candy besides.” 

Ben saw that he had been foolish, 
but he had learned a lesson that he 
never forgot. Whenever he wanted to 


She took care of its hurt wing and 
was very good to the little bird. 

After a while the bird’s wing was 
strong again. Then the little bird 
flew away. 

It did not forget its kind friend. 
Back it came one day, bringing her a 
little seed. 

The old woman planted the little 
seed in her garden. By and by up came 
a melon leaf. 

The vine grew fast. Soon there was 
a melon on it. It was by far the big- 
gest melon that the old woman had 
ever seen. 

Now this old woman lived in China. 
There, everyone pays any money that 
he owes on New Year’s Day. 

The good woman was very sad. 
New Year’s Day was near, and she had 
no money to pay what she owed. 

She thought so much about it that 
she did not feel well. 

“How good a slice of juicy melon 





would taste!” she said. “I will cy 
the melon.” 

The knife struck something hard, 
Out rolled hundreds of gold and silve 
pieces. There was money enough tp 
pay all that the kind old woman owed, 


and buy many good things, besides, 


Tawara, the Stone-Cutter 
Adapted from a Japanese Folk Tale 


EVERY day Tawara cut blocks of 
stone from the mountain for the build. 
ers to use. 

Once he carried a block to a rich 
man’s fine house. 

“IT wish I were rich,” Tawar 
thought. 

The Fairy of the Mountain gave 
him his wish. 

Tawara was happy until one day he 
saW a prince in a beautiful carriage. 

“I wish I were a prince,” Tawara 
said. 

He had his wish, and was happy 
until he saw how great the sun was. 

“I want to be the sun,” Tawara 
wished this time. 

The fairy gave him his wish again. 
Tawara scorched the rice 





buy something that he really 





did not need, he would say, 
“Do not spend too much for 
your whistle.” 

He used his own money 





carefully and he told other 





fields and withered the flow- 
ers, until one day a cloud got 
in his way. 

“TI wish I were a cloud,” 
he said. He turned into a 





people how to be thrifty. 
This boy who learned 

from the mistake he made 

was Benjamin Franklin. 


White Magic 


By Mary Lois Toevs 


“A circus has camped in our very own yard!” 


cloud, and sent rain. Towns 
were washed away, but the 
rain could not wash away the 
stone of the mountain. 


When he grew up, he became 
one of America’s great men. 


The Big Melon 


Adapted from a Chinese 
Folk Tale 


ONE day a poor woman was 
washing clothes in a pool. 
Suddenly a little bird 
dropped into the water. The 
woman saw that one of its 
wings was broken. She car- 
ried the little bird home. 





Cried Little Boy Johnnie with glee. 
“Last night all was quiet and lonely and still, 
For I looked out myself, just to see. 


“The hedge and the poplar, the fence and the 
swing, 

Have all disappeared. Where they stood 

Are lions and tigers and bears dressed in white, 

And a clown with a tall, peakéd hood. 


“Old Katie, the nurse, says it’s only the snow 
That has wrapped up the world in its bed. 
But Id rather believe it’s a pony I see, 

A merry-go-round and a fat chimpanzee, 
Some spangledy ladies, a funny Chinee, 

And a seal with a ball on its head!” 

















“T want to be the stone of 
the mountain,” he cried. 

“Now I am great,” said 
he. “Nothing can move me.” 

Then he heard the tap! 
tap! of a stone-cutter at 
work. A block of stone fell! 
“The workman is stronger 
than I,” cried Tawara. “I 
wish I were a stone-cutter.” 

Presto! He was once more 
a stone-cutter. After that 
he did not want to be great 
er than other people. 
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FRANKLIN SELLING His BALLADs 
ON THE STREETS OF BosTON—eMAills 


IN THE FRANKLIN UNION BUILDING ON, MASSA 


FRANKLIN, THE PRINTER—eMWAills 


NOW took a fancy y 

poetry, and made son 
little pieces. My broth: 
thinking it might turn y 
account, encouraged mm 
and put me on compos: 
occasional ballads. . 
They were wretched stuf 
in the Grub-Street-ball, 
style; and when they wep 
printed he sent me aboy 
the town to sell them. 


—AUTOBIOGRAPHY oF 
BENJAMIN FRANKuy 


T MY first admission 
into this printing. 
house I took to working 2 
press, imagining I felt ; 
want of the bodily exercis 
I had been used to in Amer- 
ica, where presswork js 
mixed with composing. . 
Watts, after some 
weeks, desiring to have m 
in the composing-room, | 
left the pressmen. 


—AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN 
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COURTESY. THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 





“A LESSON IN PENMANSHIP —Utamaro 


OME characteristic features of Jap- 
anese art are seen in this print, which 

is of interest in connection with the cover 
picture and with Miss Eckford’s article on 


correlating activities. The lines are at 
once delicate and strong; perspective is 
unimportant; and the subject is treated 
with the utmost simplicity. 
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STATE CAPITOLS OF THE UNITED STATES 


HE states whose capitols are ber 14, 1819; Maine, March 15 

shown here were admitted to 1820; Missouri, August 10, 182) 
the Union as follows: Indiana on A brief sketch of each state wij 
December 11, 1816; Mississippi, be found in this issue under th 
December 10, 1817; Illinois, De- title, “Stories of the States,” by 
cember 3, 1818; Alabama, Decem- Rebecca Deming Moore. 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


19. The Capitol of Indiana, at Indianapolis 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. MONTGOMERY. ALABAMA 


22. The Capitol of Alabama, at Montgomery 
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21. The Capitol of Illinois, at Springheld 


EWING GALLOWAY EWING GALLOWAY 


24. The Capitol of Missouri, at Jefferson City 
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23. Maine's Capitol, at Augusta 
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Plate V 


LANDS OF PARADOX—(7hina 





Ot. GREEN, FROM PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


AWAII has been called a “Land of 
Paradox,” but the expression is 
equally apt for China, Alaska, and Mex- 
10, each of which claims attention in our 
rotogravure pages this month. It 
applies also to Japan, so strikingly repre- 
sented by our cover. All are lands where 





THE SUMMER Patace, Pempinc, CHINA 


the far-distant past and the up-to-the- 
minute present rub elbows; where contra- 
dictions do not have to be sought out— 
they come running to meet the traveler. 
The survival of ancient customs in a 
setting that is rapidly becoming modern- 
ized; the contrasts of urban and rural life; 


the rugged beauties of nature as a back- 
ground for man’s creative handiwork— 
these provide piquant seasoning for the 
visitor’s daily fare of sight-seeing: 

The appeal of strange scenes is univer- 
sal. The teacher, to whom travel means 
new life, finds the call irresistible. 
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LANDS OF PARADOX | : 
CHlawail ; 


OMEHOW Hawaii seems to manage to be “all things p 
all men.” Most resorts are attractive in certain ways ty 
certain types of people. Hawaii offers so much, and so man 
kinds of entertainment, that the visitor would be churlis 
indeed if he failed to be pleased. Every imaginable sort oj 
recreation is available. Remarkable sights are to be seen x 
one travels from island to island—each distinctive, uniqu 
One of our most impressive National Parks occupies par 
of two of the islands, Hawaii and Maui. Here Nature is by 

NEAR Honolulu is Waikiki Beach, and at Waikiki are hotels famous the turns awesome and ingratiating, amiable and aloof. 
world around. 9§ The business section of Honolulu is a Mecca for the Even if you take the travel publicity writers with a graip 
visiting shopper. ABOVE. KEYSTONE VIEW CO. INC. BELOW. ®. MOULIN FROW EWING GALLOWAY of salt, and proclaim that you’re from Missouri, one thing j 
evident about the “Paradise of the Pacific”: I¢ must be good 
Many men of many minds have united in a salvo of approvd 
that has come booming across the waters. Hawaii will k 
glad to have you come and sorry to have you go. Her ho. 

pitality is famous. 
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ONE can be very lazy or very active at Waikiki. Austere Diamond Head con- 
trasts sharply with the gayety and comfort of the beach. § The harbor of Hono- 


lulu is a busy place, as might be expected at this “Crossroads of the Pacific’ 
where ships of all nations are seen. BOTH. R MOULIN FROM EWING GALLOM 





PALM-FRINGED shores are tropical in atmosphere. Here is 
the strange black-sand beach at Kalapana on the largest island 
of all—Hawaii. KEYSTONE VIEW CO. INC 
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SITKA, with its outlook on Sound and moun- 
tains, its equable climate and flowers, its re- 
minders of Russian occupation, is a delightful 
spot in which to ingee. KEYSTONE VIEW CO . INC 





A TRAPPER could not get ap wi with- 
out his sled and dogs to carry pelts to a 
distant trading post. EWING GALLOWAY 


LANDS OF PARADOX 
Alaska 


OMPARATIVELY few people realize how truly Alaska is a 
Land of Paradox. Too many think of it as a vast region of 
glaciers and snowy peaks, barren soil and chilly climate. They 
have never heard of amazing flowers, fruits and vegetables, of 
agricultural experiment stations, of a climate that in parts of 
Alaska is milder than that of New York City! 

The sheltered Inside Passage route has made the ocean journey 
from Seattle or Vancouver one of constant delight. The traveler 
may penetrate the interior from Skagway or Seward, the ideal 
trip being the Circle Tour which includes White Pass, the Yukon 
River, and Mount McKinley National Park. 





THE world’s most northerly cantilever bridge is near the head of White Pass. The ride 
up from Skagway provides many a thrill, and some of the most magnificent scenery in 
Alaska. § Juneau, seat of the territorial government, rises on steep terraces from its 


water front. ABOVE, BURTON HOLMES FROM EWING GALLOWAY @ELOW, EARL ROSSMAN FROM EWING GALLOWAY 





THIS Eskimo mother and her children seem any- 
thing but down-hearted. They belong to the 


Malemutes, a seacoast tribe. KEYSTONE View CO 
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A Primitive Wooden Plow and a Modern Steel One, Side by Side 


LANDS OF PARADOX elexico 


OW different the civilization of Mexico from that of 
China or Japan; yet, like those Far Eastern countries, 
our southern neighbor is trading old lamps for new and is 
joining hands with sister-nations to promote the common 
interests of all, A new Mexico, progressive in government, 
agriculture, industry, education, is rising. Her heritage 
from the past includes much that is beautiful and pic- 
turesque. Manners and customs that are essentially Latin 
charm the visitor by their novelty. One is enveloped in an 
atmosphere redolent of the Old World—yet without leav- 
ing North America! 

As if this were not paradox enough, one finds very mod- 
ern and comfortable transportation in this ancient land. 
An arrangement between rail and steamship lines makes it 
possibie to enter the country by train, visit many interest- 
ing places, and after a longer or shorter sojourn leave by 


boat at Vera Cruz. 
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In the Court of the Bishop’s Palace at Monterrey 


KEYSTONE View CO.. Inc 


Mexico's Most Famous Mountain, the Volcano Popocatepetl 
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Burros Carrying Ore at Guanajuato Mexico City’s Beautiful Cathedral, and the Central Plaza 
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Two RAILWAY JOURNEYS 


By GRACE E. STORM 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The De Witt Clinton 


EVERY day at ten o'clock, when the 
weather was fine, the De Witt Clinton 
started on its journey of twenty miles. 
Crowds of people came to see the little 
train start, for in 1831, a train was an un- 
usual sight. 

John Perkins was a little boy nine years 
old. Almost every day he watched the 
little engine get up steam. As you know, 
the De Witt Clinton was one of the first 
locomotives in the United States. It 
pulled a train of three cars, which were so 
small that they carried only fifteen pas- 
sengers each, nine on the inside, and six on 
the outside seats. 

One day John and his father came down 
the street. You should have seen the smile 
on John’s face. He and his father were 
going to ride on the train. They stood on 
the street until it was time to get aboard. 

“Are you afraid to ride on the train, 
John?” asked his father. “It will go faster 
than one drawn by horses.” 

“No, I’m not afraid,” answered John. 
“I wish it were time to start. Can you tell 
me how the steam engine works, Father?” 

Mr. Perkins showed John the parts of 
the engine. The boiler, where the water 
was heated, looked like a big fat bottle ly- 
ing on its side. The long upturned neck 
was the smokestack. 

“When the water is hot the steam 
pushes the rod back and forth. That 
makes the wheels go,” explained Father. 

“I know how the water is heated!” John 
sid “There is a barrel of wood on the 
car next to the engine. The fireman puts 
wood into the fire box of the engine.” 

Just then there was a loud whistle, and 
all of the people who were to ride on the 
train scrambled for seats in the coaches. 
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THe De Wirt CLINnTon 
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“Let’s ride on the top,” John said. 

“All right,” agreed his father, and up 
they climbed. 

When they were seated, the conductor 
came to collect their tickets. He walked 
along a narrow board at the side of the 
coaches. Then he jumped down to the 
ground, and from there climbed to a high 
seat at the front of the train. He blew his 
whistle again, as a signal to go. 

The train started. It creaked, it puffed, 
it jerked, it steamed, it groaned, and it 
wheezed, but with each turn of the wheels 
it went faster. 

All of a sudden John shouted, “Oh, 
Father, look! Fire is coming from the 
smokestack.” 

Sure enough, great sparks were flying 
from the smokestack. The soft pine wood 
made so many sparks that every time more 
wood was put on the fire the conductor 
would call, “Look out for the sparks.” 

The train finally neared the end of its 
journey. Because there were no brakes on 
the engine, the engineer turned off all the 
steam and let the train slow down. 

When the De Witt Clinton finally 
stopped, everyone got off. 

“How far did we ride?” John asked. 

“About twenty miles.” 

“How long did it take us?” 

Father looked at his large gold watch. 
“About two and a half hours,” he said. 


A Modern Train 


COME in, Mary. Come in, James” called 
Mother Moore. “To-night we are going on 
the train to Grandmother’s.” The Moores 
lived in Chicago, and Grandmother lived 
in Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Mary and James came in from their play 
aud helped pack the suitcases. Soon after 
supper they were ready 
and Father telephoned 
for a taxicab to take 
them to the station. 

Finally the train was 
called and the waiting 
passengers started for 
the gate. Each person 
had to show his ticket 
to the man at the gate 
when he said, “Tickets, 
please.” Father had 
bought four tickets. He 
handed them to the gate 
tender, who looked at 
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them, punched them, and said, “Train on 
track five.” 

As they went toward track five, James 
said, “Just look at all the tracks and trains. 
I wonder where all these trains go.” 

The porter helped Mr. and Mrs. Moore 
and Mary and James up the steps and into 
the car. He brought their suitcases and 
placed them under the seats. The chil- 
dren sat facing Mother and Father, with 
their backs to the engine. 

Mary and James wanted to know how 
long the train was. The porter told them 
that it was just like the one that they 
could see several tracks away. 

“T can see the whole train,” Mary said. 

“T can, too,” said James. “There is the 
engine away up in front, and there’s- the 
coal car right next to the engine.” 

“T see the baggage car and the mail car,” 
said Mary. 

“Yes,” said James, “and then there are 
the day coaches, then the pullman cars, 
the dining car, and the observation car.” 

“We are riding in a pullman because we 
have to sleep on the train,” Mother said. 
“If we were going a short distance, we 
would ride in the day coach.” 

Just then there came a shout, “All 
aboard,” and the conductor jumped on the 
step as the train started moving. Mary 
and James sat back in their seats. They 
talked to Mother and Father and looked 
at the flying landscape from the window. 

Mother told the children stories. When 
they were all beginning to feel sleepy, 
Mother said, “James, will you please push 
the little white button just below the win- 
dow? The porter will come, and we will 
ask him to make up our berths.” 

Mary and James enjoyed watching the 
porter. He pulled out the two seats until 
they came together, and then took the 
cushions at the backs of the seats and laid 
them out flat beside the cushions that were 
used as seats. ‘Then he reached up, took 
hold of a handle in the top of the car, 
turned the handle, and pulled down an- 
other bed. This was the upper berth, and 
James and his father were to sleep in it. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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HE teacher who is to present to 
her pupils life in a foreign coun- 
try must first make herself as 
familiar as possible with present- 

day conditions existing in that country. 
For several weeks before she is to begin 
teaching the subject, she should read 
many books dealing with the country to 
be studied, comparing the different de- 
scriptions of life and customs and choos- 
ing the facts which are given by at least 
several of the authors. In the bibliog- 
raphy at the close of this article will be 
found a list of books of value in the study 
of Japan. 

Objectives— 

1. To acquaint the child with the daily 
life and customs of the Japanese children. 

2. To show him that the children on 
the opposite side of the world enjoy many 
of the same pleasures and games that de- 
light American children. 

3. To instill some appreciation of Jap- 
anese art. 

4. To show that Japanese children can 
teach us much in the way of kindness, re- 
spectfulness, and courtesy. 

5. To create a feeling of nearness to 
our Japanese cousins, by correspondence 
and the exchange of products, samples of 
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CuitD LIFE IN JAPAN 


By GLADYS L. GILMAN 


TEACHER, SECOND GraDE, MAPLE STREET SCHOOL, ROCHESTER, NEw HaMPsHIRE. 


school work, and other things of interest 
to pupils. 
Teacher's preparation— 

1. Read as many books as possible on 
Japan. Compare living conditions in the 
older books with descriptions in those 
written recently. 

2. Get information from any Japanese 
people living in your vicinity or from 
travelers who have visited the country. 

3. Procure books from your local or 
state library for classroom reference, or 
make a list of such books for the pupils to 
procure. 

4. Procure pictures from every possible 
source. 

§. Arrange for the use of stereopticon 
views. 

6. Make a collection of post cards and 
other pictures of proper size for projec- 
tion by means of a balopticon. Many of 
these machines also use slides. 

7. Rent some films 
from the Eastman 
Teaching Films, Inc., 
Rochester, New York; 
and the Society for Vis- 
ual Education, Inc., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Procedure— 

1. Let the child dis- 
cover as many facts for 
himself as he is able 
from the books and pic- 
tures provided. 

2. Supplement these 
facts from your own 
fund of information. 

3. Construct sand ta- 
bles and_posters~ illus- 
trating different phases 
of Japanese life, such as 
a home with garden in 
the rear, a tea house, 
the Dolls’ Festival, the 
Flag Festival. 

4. Reserve one cor- 
ner of the schoolroom 
for an exhibit of any 
Japanese curios which 
the children may be able 
to bring. Mark each 
article with the name of 
the child who brought 
it, and give him an op- 
portunity in class to 
tell about it. 


OUTLINE OF WorK 


I. The country— 

1. Located in the Far East. Known as the 
“Land of the Rising Sun.” Symbolized by the 
flag, a red sun on a white background. 

2. Made up of hundreds of small islands 
there being three main islands. Honshu jg 
largest. With an area of about 260,000 square 
miles, Japan has a population of about 
90,000,000. 

3. Islands are of volcanic origin. 

4. Only 15 per cent of land is arable. 

§. Eastern and southern parts are warmed 
by the Pacific currents and have mild climate 
all the year. Northwest coast has long win- 
ters, with snow covering the ground. 

6. Large forests are state-owned. Camphor 
trees are profitable source of revenue. 

7. Productive area is so small in comparison 
with population that farms are of necessity 
tiny, seldom exceeding two and a half acres, 
Japanese are such skillful farmers that land 
is forced to yield its utmost. 

8. Formerly no stock was raised, since meat 
was not eaten, religion forbidding the killing 
of any living thing. Beef now being used for 
food to greater extent, also swine. Horses are 
more and more replacing the coolies as burden 
bearers and farm-workers. Some goats are 
raised for their milk. Few sheep are raised. 

9. Since Japan is an island kingdom, fishing 
is of prime importance. Fish of many varieties 
found in surrounding waters. Fish is an in- 
dispensable article of diet. Also used as fer- 
tilizer. 

10. Old method of travel was the jinrikisha 
drawn by a coolie. Jinrikisha still used, but 
trains, street cars, and automobiles are now 
common, especially in the cities. 

11. Much manufacturing is now being done 
—textiles, paper, matches, earthenware, lac- 
quered ware, matting, leather, oils, drugs, 
cigarettes. Shipbuilding is carried on under 
European supervision. 

12. Country has many steep mountains. 
Mount Fujiyama loved by all Japanese. 

Activity.—Make a poster or a crayon draw- 
ing of Mount Fujiyama. Small children may 
make a Japanese flag. 

II. The houses— 

1. Many built one story high of light mate- 
rial, since frequent earthquakes topple them 
over. Better houses are two-storied. In re 
cent years, better foundations have been built 
and houses made more stable. 

2. House is set back from street behind @ 
wall, with a gate in the center. 

3. Frame is usually built of bamboo or light 
weight wood. Roof is of tile for better homes, 
thatched roofs being used for poorer homes. 


City houses are built more like the English and” 


American types. 


4. In warm sections of country, side walls” 


are made of bamboo and paper, with thin 
wooden walls to be put up outside when cooler 
weather demands them. 
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s. Garden placed back of house with some 
fowers or greenery in front. Japanese are ex- 
pert gardeners. Dwarfing of trees is a Japanese 
art. 

6. In garden is fireproof house, called the 
godown, where all the treasures are kept. 

7. Rooms of house open into one another or 
are cut off by sliding doors. 

g. Woodwork has no paint or varnish, but 

sshines from polishing. 

9, Floor space, except kitchen, is covered 
with soft, thick grass mats, pale gold in color, 
with black edge. Mats are about two inches 
thick. A mat is about six feet by three feet, 
and size of room is spoken of as four mats, six 
mats, and so on. 

10. Practically no furniture used. Walls are 
covered with heavy plain paper, usually gray 
or tan. Windows are of paper. 

11. No chairs are used, since people sit on 
floor. Cushions are plentiful. Tables are a 
few inches to a foot in height. 

12. People sleep on quilted pad with another 
pad over them. Pillow is block of wood, cov- 
ered with soft paper which is torn off when 
giled. Pillow is placed under back of the 
neck, not under head. Beds are rolled up and 
put into closet during day. 

13. Every house has an alcove in one room. 
Floor is raised a little above that of room. Al- 
cove is divided into two parts by wooden pil- 
lars. Recess on right holds some object of 
beauty—a finely carved cabinet, statuette, or 
beautifully inlaid box. On wall of recess on 
left hangs scroll with some beautiful scene; 
below is vase, usually with single flower, never 
more than two or three. Arranging of flowers 
is considered an art. 

14. Houses have no chimneys. Heated by 
stone-lined bowl set in floor. Charcoal is 
burned. Wooden frame about a foot high is 
placed over fire and over this is a quilt. Mem- 
bers of family sit around fire and draw quilt 
up over their knees if cool. 

15. Cooking is done in kitchen over little 
charcoal stove. 

16. All utensils stored in closets when not in 
use, 

Activity Construct on the sand table a 
Japanese house and garden. 

Ill. Home life— 


1, Children welcome in Japanese homes. 





KEYSTONE View co 


Japanese CHILDREN AT SCHOOL 
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2. Children taught to obey and to respect 
their elders. 

3. Girls must be modest, retiring, obedient. 
Must always obey male members of the family, 
even the younger brothers. 

4. Girls play with baby brother or sister 
strapped to their backs. Babies are never al- 
lowed to creep. 

§. Boys and girls do not play together. 

6. Girls taught to arrange flowers simply 
and beautifully. 

7. The marriage plans are arranged by a go- 
between. Often the couple have never met 
and do not see each other until time for the 
ceremony. 

8. Members of family very devoted to one 
another but consider it indelicate to show any 
sort of emotion in public. 

Activity.—Compare American and Japanese 
manners. 

IV. The children— 

1. Japanese belong to yellow race. 

2. Girls and boys both dress in kimonos. 
Girls wear brighter colors than boys and have 
wider sashes with larger bows. Lower part of 
spacious sleeves is turned up, forming pockets 
where are carried many toys. 

3. Boys have hair cut. Girls wear theirs cut 
across front, braided or cut behind. Hair is 
never curled in Japan. 

4. White cloth stockings worn with separate 
place for big toe. 

§. Sandals worn outdoors when pleasant. 
Held on by strap which passes between big toe 
and others, then around ankle. Clogs worn if 
rainy. Footwear removed before entering 
house, since floor mats would be ruined by the 
sandals and clogs. 

6. Small bag of paper handkerchiefs is fas- 
tened to the belt. Each handkerchief is thrown 
away when used. 

7. Every small child has wooden or metal 
tag tied around neck bearing his name and ad- 
dress. 

8. Boy babies wear bright red kimonos. All 
babies dressed in bright colors. 

9. For “dress up,” children wear red shoes 
with little bells tied to the straps. 

Activities—Dress a Japanese girl and boy 
doll. Dramatize some familiar story on Japan. 
V. Doll's Festival— 

1. All girls celebrate birthdays on same day, 
the third of March. 

2. Dolls kept in godown 
throughout the year but 
are taken out for the fes- 
tival. 

3. Series of five shelves, 
like steps, placed against 
wall in one room for the 
dolls. 

4. Dolls _ representing 
Emperor and Empress 
placed on highest shelf. 
Other dolls, many belong- 
ing to ancestors, others 
newly purchased, arranged 
on lower shelves. 

§. Girls receive gifts 
such as new dolls, doll 
houses, games. 

6. Girls visit one anoth- 
er through day, play, sit 
up late, buy a new doll. 

Activity.—Dramatize a 
Doll’s Festival. 











This outline must be adapted by 
each teacher to meet the conditions 
in her own school, and will prob- 
ably not be used in its entirety by 
any one class. The upper-grade 
teacher will find enough material 
here to occupy her class for several 
weeks if she leads them to gather 
the information for themselves. 
The teacher of the lower-grade 
children will eliminate all that is 
beyond the comprehension of her 
class, and will strive to make the 
Japanese children seem near and 
real, instead of like storybook girls 
and boys. To-day, all the coun- 
tries of the world are becoming 
closely linked together by means of 
fast trains, mighty steamships, air- 
planes, radios, and other modern 
methods. The teachers of America 
must lead our youth to accept the 
ways of foreign peoples with the 
same understanding which we wish 
shown to us by other nations. 




















VI. Flag Festival— 

\. All boys celebrate birthdays on May fifth. 

2. Boys arise early to greet sun, then go to 
tombs of ancestors to offer prayers. 

3. Long bamboo pole taken from godown 
and set up in front of each house. Paper fish 
are fastened to this, one for each son in the 
house. Fish made hollow so that wind fills 
them, making them look alive. Fish flags rep- 
resent the carp, symbol of strength and brav- 
ery. 

4. Boys use doll shelves, placing soldier dolls 
on them. 

5. Boys dress like soldiers, carry flags; com- 
panies march down street and engage in battles, 
trying to get one another’s flags. Winners 
are greatly praised. 

6. Boys are served rice cakes and sugared 
beans. 

7. Many kinds of games played on boys’ 
birthdays and much done all day for their 
pleasure. 

Activity.—Make a poster showing the re- 
spective positions of the American and Japa- 
nese flags when on display in America. Make a 
poster showing the respective positions of the 
Japanese and American flags when on display 
in Japan. 

VII. Other holidays— 

1. Japanese love nature so dearly and so 
greatly appreciate beauty that the blossoming 
of various trees is celebrated~ by festivals. 
Picnics are held on Cherry Festival, Wistaria 
Festival, Chrysanthemum Festival, and many 
others. (Cherry trees ate cultivated for their 

(Continued on page 66) 





Also of interest in a study of Japan are the cover this 
month, the article “Let’s Learn about Japan,” by 
Eugenia Eckford, the Japanese print in the rotogravure 
section, and the play by Aimee Reese. 
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EOGRAPHY, once 2. The whole population 

a thing of places of China is much less than 

and facts, has taken that of North America. 
its rightful posi- 3. The Chinese have d. 

tion in many elementary ways welcomed strangers, 


schools as the most intensely 
interesting subject in the 
curriculum. We now believe 
that the geography of a 
country neither begins nor 
ends with the names of its 
mountains, cities, and lakes. 

Study sheets help us to car- 
ry out this idea of geography 
teaching. They provide for 
the learning of facts—in- 
deed, they emphasize their 
acquisition, because the pu- 
pil must pass a test about 
them before he is allowed to 
go further into the field. But once these 
facts are mastered, the study sheet pro- 
vides a basis for the acquisition of what the 
older student might call “atmosphere.” 
The songs, the stories, the history of a 
country—are not these, too, its geog- 
raphy? 

Following are some study sheets cover- 
ing the topic “China.” They may be 
elaborated even further by the teacher 
who has many sources of material at her 
command. It is suggestive of the sort of 
thing that can be done by any teacher who 
is willing to spend a few hours planning a 
careful correlation of all the material 
available on any topic in her course of 
study in geography. 


By 


Stupy SHEETS 


D level— 

I. Assignment: Brigham and McFar- 
lane, Essentials of Geography, First Book, 
pp. 227-230. 

Be sure you can answer the study ques- 
tions on p. 230. 





EWING GALLOWAY 


THe Great WALL or CHINA, NEAR PEIPING 


StuDY SHEETS ON CHINA 


ERNESTINE BENNETT BRIGGS 


FORMERLY, SUPERVISOR, FirTH AND SixtH Grapes, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


UNIVERSITY OF Missouri 


Completion test: 
1. China is in the east central part of 





2. The total population of China is 
more than that of North America. 
3. The government of China is now a 








4. The old northern boundary of China 
is marked for a miles by the fa- 
mous ' 

§. Tibet is a high : 

6. is the capital of Tibet. 

7. The two great rivers of China are 
the and the 

8. is the chief industry of the 
valleys of these rivers. 

9. China produces about one fourth of 
the world’s supply of 

10. is the capital of China. 

If you do not pass the completion test, 
read the assignment again and try the 
true-false test. 

True-false test: 

1. China is in the east central part of 
Europe. 





























4. In 1912 the Chineg 
government became a re 
public. 

§. All of Tibet is a plain, 

6. Lassa is the capital of 
Tibet. 

7. Manchuria is a region 
of plains. 

8. There is not enough 
rainfall in China for agri. 
culture. 

9. Rice is the chief food 
of the people. 

10. Shanghai is the capitd 
of China. 

II. Assignment: Frye, New Geography, 
Book One, p. 232. 

Study questions: How much of Asiais 
in China? What part of the population? 
Compare China with the United States 
Name four things the world has learned 
from China. What is another name for 
the Hwang River? What is the largest 
delta in the world? What is produced in 
this delta? What made the delta? 

C level— 

I. On an outline map of Asia locate the 
following: Tibet, Shanghai, Manchuria, 
Lassa, Hwang River, Mongolia, Canton, 
Hankow, Yangtze River, Sinkiang, Th 
Great Wall, Peiping, Hongkong. 

II. Make a collection of pictures and 
stories about China. Arrange your pit- 
tures in such a way that you can exhibit 
them in the classroom. Prepare one stot 
to tell to the class. 

B level— 

I. Assignment: Look through the news 
papers and magazines in your home or if 
(Continued on page 71) 
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CARVING FIGURES FROM PARAFFIN 


By GWENDOLYN O’CONNOR 


TEACHER OF ART, MAPLE AVENUE ScHool., 


NTERESTING and attractive statuettes may be carved 


from cakes of paraffin. Decide on the figures to be carved. 

Mark on a sheet of manila paper the outline of an uncut 

cake of paraffin, and draw on the paper the desired figure. 
The simpler the design, the better. Large animal shapes which 
have smooth, flat outlines work out nicely. 

After a satisfactory pattern has been secured, cut it out, place 
it in position on the cake of paraffin, and scratch the outline on 
the paraffin with a pin or needle. Begin the carving by shaving 
off very small portions of the paraffin at a time, working in 
gradually to the scratched outline. Smooth the edges of the fin- 
ished figure, and cut in any necessary details. As a last step, 
draw over all edges the flat side of a knife that has been slightly 
heated, to give a smooth, finished effect. 

The animal figures shown below are of plain paraffin. If de- 
sired, such figures may be given one or two coats of white shellac, 
to make them more durable, and then glued to small wooden 
platforms, which have been painted black. These make attrac- 
tive ornaments. ‘The Dutch doll, which was made for use in a 
sand-table scene, was given one coat of shellac. Then the cos- 
tume details were painted with show-card colors, and after these 
had thoroughly dried, the figure was shellacked again. 
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HILDREN in the 
upper grades are 
often discouraged 
when they try to 

represent the human fig- 
ure, because they cannot 
make the figures look right. 
However, these children enjoy drawing 
people and are missing the most interest- 
ing form of creative work unless they are 
able to draw fairly accurate action figures. 
One of several helps toward better draw- 
ing of this kind is the human figure built 
on ovals. Such figures are thicker and 
therefore easier to dress than those made 
on stick foundations. 

A Winter-Sports Booklet, such as the 
one illustrated on this page, affords an op- 
portunity for figure-drawing. Several les- 
sons in drawing oval figures should first be 
given. (See opposite page.) Try to get 
the oval people to do things. It is always 
helpful to have the action dramatized by 
members of the class. Work 
next on proportions between the 
various parts of the figure. At 
this point, pictures brought in 
by the children are helpful. A 
few lessons should follow in 
which figures from these pic- 
tures are translated into oval 
figures and then perhaps back 
again. The pictures will help to 
show how artists draw clothing, 
how they foreshorten parts of 
the figure, and how simply they 
represent other elements neces- 
sary to a good picture. 

Before each final picture is | 
drawn on the pages of the book- 
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A WINTER-SPORTS BOOKLET 


By MARION KASSING 


SuPERVIsOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


let, several trial sketches of it should be 
made on other paper. Each child should 
decide what his picture is to be about and 
whether it is to have one figure or a group 
as the most interesting part, or center of 
interest, of the picture. This story-telling 
figure or group should be drawn near the 
center of the paper, it should not be too 
small, and there should not be too much 
paper around it. It may also be more 


brightly colored or darker than other 
parts on the illustration. 

Variety and interest are often added by 
having some other figures, smaller and 
farther away than the center of interest, 
but the paper should not be crowded. Dis- 


















tance is brought into th 
picture by having all far 
away things very small jp 
comparison to the maip 
group. This brings in per. 


spective. The final dray. 
ing should always be th 
creative effort of each child. He shoul 
choose, arrange, and represent the ele. 
ments of his own picture and not Copy 
what someone else has drawn. 

The illustration across the top of th 
page is of the booklet unfolded. Beloy 
are shown the folded booklet and two of 
the drawings. The paper used is gray; 
snow is represented with white chalk; and 
the figures are drawn in black and red. 
Unity is gained by limiting the colon 
This is essential to pictures which form, 
series. 

The book itself can be made in various 
ways, but the one used here is the accor. 
dion or Japanese fold. It is formed of 
pages folded back and forth and 
attached at each end to covers 
which are slightly larger than 
the pages. The covers are two 
cards, each 61%4 by 914 inches, 
These are covered with con- 
struction paper cut with a gen- 
erous allowance to turn down 
and paste to the under side of 
the cards. 

The leaves or folds are made 
by cutting in half the long way 
two sheets of construction or 
drawing paper, 12 by 18 inches. 
This makes four strips 6 by 18 


inches, and these folded in the 
(Continued on page 71) 
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For TEACHER AND PUPIL 


Time Belts 
By Mae Foster Jay 


A fifth-grade girl worked out an inter- 
esting graph of time belts. She used a 
cardboard about one and one-half feet by 
three feet, and divided it into four parts, 
one for each time belt. Under the head- 
ing, “Meridian 120, Pacific Time,” she 
mounted a picture of a child asleep, and 
drew below a clockface showing it to be 
six o’clock. Under “Meridian 105, Moun- 
tain Time,” she mounted a picture of a 
child just getting up, and drew a clock- 
face showing it to be seven o'clock. Un- 
der “Meridian 90, Central Time,” she 
mounted a picture of a child eating break- 
fast, and drew a clockface showing it to 
be eight o’clock. Lastly, under “Merid- 
ian 75, Eastern Time,” she mounted a pic- 
ture of a child at school, and drew a 
clockface showing it to be nine o'clock. 


Creative Music 
By Pearl E. Sanford 


My pupils enjoyed writing the song 
which is given below. In such creative 
work, we first vote on a title for the song. 
Then we decide on a rhythm, and talk it, 
sing it, clap it, and tap it, until it becomes 
firmly fixed in our minds. 

Next, the children think of words that 
will fit the rhythm chosen and follow out 
the thought suggested in the title. As 
soon as a child thinks that he has a line 
which will suit, he raises his hand, and 
repeats the line to the class. 

After the stanza has been written down 
and read aloud, we discuss the kind of mu- 
sic that will be most suitable—loud or 
soft, fast or slow—and then write the mu- 
sic. ‘This is done in much the same way 
as the words. The children are quiet, un- 


O’er the Dark Blue Sea 











1. O'er the dark blue sea we sail 
2. France and Eng-land we shall see, 














ev ' > 
To a for-eign shore. Brave-ly now we 
Chi- na and Ja- pan, Sail-ing o'er the 
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face the gale, Coun-tries to ex- plore. 
dark blue sea, Learn-ing all we can. 


til someone thinks of a tune that will fit 
the first line. He then raises his hand, and 
sings or hums the tune to the class. If the 
tune suits in every respect, the teacher 
writes it in syllables on the blackboard. 
This process is repeated, until music for 
the entire song has been written. The 
key and time signatures are decided, and 
the completed song is recorded on the 


staff. 


A Japanese Project 
By B. D. Bunn and Hilda McCurdy 


The fifth-grade Japanese project here 
described was part of a unit of study car- 
ried on throughout an entire school, each 
grade choosing a particular country. 

I. Preparation— 

A. Ask questions about Japanese people 

to arouse interest. 

B. Teacher tells pupils an interesting 

story about Japan. 

C. Pictures of Japanese scenes are 

passed around to interest pupils. 

D. Study map of Japan. 

E. Compare Japan with Great Britain. 

F. Through questions and discussion 

the pupils are led to suggest this prob- 

lem: What has enabled so small a coun- 
try as Japan to become a world power? 
II. Correlated subjects— 

A. Geography— 

1. How have location, people, sur- 
face, climate, farming, silk culture, 
manufacturing, mining, fishing, com- 
merce, and education contributed to 
Japan’s development? 

B. Language— 

1. Co-operative and individual para- 
graphs written on all topics studied 
under geography. Poems studied and 
memorized. 

C. Spelling— 

1. Pupils taught to spell words used 
in developing project. 

D. Reading— 

1. Silent and oral reading of material 
found in encyclopedias, geographical 
readers, magazines, and other refer- 
ence matter. 

E. Arithmetic— 

1. Problems 
products. 

F. Art— 

1. Poster map showing two ships: a 
Japanese ship going toward the east 
loaded with exports (on the waves 
write the exports); another ship 
coming from the east bringing im- 


relating to Japanese 














The Question Box 


What is the advantage in using 
study sheets in the teaching of 
geography? (See p. 44) 

How can children be taught the 
difference between a direct and an 
indirect object? (See p. 50) 

What is a simple way of teach- 
ing figure drawing? (See p. 47) 

How can pine cones be utilized 
in the schoolroom? (See p. 51) 

What steps should a teacher take 
before attempting to introduce an 
activity based on the study of any 
particular country? (See p. 42) 

How can a feeling of world good 
will be cultivated in the school- 
room? (See pp. 22, 42, and 54) 

















ports (on the waves write the im. 
ports). 
2. Booklets in shape of lanterns with 
a scene of Mount Fujiyama drawn on 
both sides. 
3. Construction work: kites, fans 
lanterns, Japanese flowers, lattice. 
work, looms, chopsticks, stilts, jin. 
rikisha, houses. 
III. Activities— 
A. Art gallery showing the life and 
customs of the Japanese people. 
B. Museum, containing such Japanes 
objects as dolls’ dishes, beads, chopsticks, 
shoes, fans, baskets, pin trays, and 
parasols. 
C. Booklets. 
D. Program given by pupils consisting 
of songs, recitations, stories, and a play. 


A History Game 
By Valine Hobbs 


In each sentence is hidden the name of 
a president of the United States. Find 
these names and underline them. (Pupil 
will enjoy making sentences containing 
the names of other presidents.) 

1. If a dam should break, the city 
would be flooded. 

2. I think Mrs. Pharr is on the front 
porch. 

3. They left after the rain stopped. 

4. I went sailing with Adam on Roe 
buck Lake. 

§. I like to smell hay, especially if it 8 
wet. 

6. I hear that Jack’s on another camp- 
ing trip. 

7. The pier certainly is unsafe in such 
a storm. 
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A COLORFUL ORIENTAL WALL HANGING 


HIS hanging was made after a 
study of Persian and Chinese 

tree forms in design. Each child was 
asked to develop a motif of his own. 
The motif was first worked up in wax 
crayon on manila paper 12 by 18 


By GERTRUDE C. TOLL 


INSTRUCTOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, HAMMOND, INDIANA 


inches, and then transferred to wrap- 
ping paper and painted with tempera 
paints. When dry, it was given a 
coat of white shellac, and glued to a 
slender stick, longer than the hanging 
was wide, with the projecting ends 


carved. Painted clay weights were 
added at the lower corners. Each 
child brought floss or yarn in the 
colors that he had used in his design, 
twisted it to make a cord, and at- 
tached it to the ends of the stick. 
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10. The governor granted the offender ful] 
OME EXERCISES IN GRAMMAR pin,” SE sens 
. . 1€ Kind man gave them tftood. 
12. The men told him a tale of conquest. 
. AT / T ans T . A 
By ANNA WINANS KENNY Use each of the following verbs in a sen. 
TEACHER OF ENGLISH, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO tence in such a way that it will have both 
a direct and an indirect object: 
STUDY of the objective case, 3. Write five short sentences using aA find = give er 
which was begun in the preced- these five pronouns as the direct objects of — de iver write lend 
ing exercises, is continued in verbs: us, him, them, me, her. Draw s single line under each direct 
the following exercises, together object; two lines under each indirect yo 
with a brief review of the series. This is EXERCISE TWENTY object. Have your teacher check the sen. So 
the final article of the grammar exercises. We have been using the word direct CenCSS. th 
Peay a when referring to the object of a verb, so ExEeRcIsE TWENTY-T wo I 
EXERCISE EIGHTEEN al Sh ee taal C 
yee dl that when we learned about another Kin We have said that an indirect object § fo 
RB RE SOHOWING SENTENCES SEIECE AN thc of object we could keep the two separated shows to or for whom something is given, § lo 
words that are used as direct objects ot in our talks about them. We are ready said. or done. There will be no preposi ba 
verbs. List them on your paper in col- now to study the other kind of object. tion fo or for expressed, however lia 
° ° ° ° e > ° 
umns. (The following example is from Let us begin by examining some sentences. Let us take some sentences in which the — to 
the sentence, I saw James. , . : . 
ota . Ja yd : 1. ager a he or cake. words ¢o and for are expressed and rewrite § fri 
or ase elation (why 2. e offered the ciiid money. ° . ene 
James Objectiv Direct bj t Y 3. Father bought Tom a new sled them. Omit the prepositions and use thy - 
re irect object o = . 7 - ad: ; 
che oaks nie 4. We asked the policeman a question. nouns as indirect objects. For example, 7 
i ale " ; §. The teacher told ws a story. 1. He gave a coat to the man. 

. ave so my yacnt. +0 ° . ° ° r ~0): 1 
ng a wate hy on Find the subjective nominatives, the 2. He gave the man a coat. rm 
3. Who wrote the prescription? verbs, and the direct objects of the verbs. In the second sentence, man becomes the - 
4. The boy sold papers. So far, you have not used the italicized indirect object. Make similar pairs of J in 
§. He bought some mittens. words. They are not direct objects of the sentences from the ten following sen- § wi 
. = — - —— verbs. Why not? What do they add to tences. Underline the indirect objects, me 

- oO will take the tickets: the thought expressed? Re She bought a cage for the bird. Wil 
8. He can speak French. ° *. Give the book to me sel 
© Whe neher tanie te bow In which of the sentences could you put ra 7“ 

: ; ’ 5 : 3. She offered a sandwich to the child. du 

10. The trees shed their leaves. the word ¢o or for? If you put in these 4. He sent a present to her 

11. The rain waters the crops. words, then you would have quite a differ- 5. They told the news to Mary. A 
12. eg 0 a Prile new hat aay. ent construction. As the sentences stand 6. Bring my pencil to me. = 
: ; wl - ne bed cae hema 7 they do not need any words added. 7. Send these apples to Mrs. Jones. ace 

. coal i asement. ° ° ° es > « 

In th . : below fill in th We have said that the italicized words 8. : tay eu = —— . 

n w , ; . ; 

Pe ee in ene are not the direct objects of the verbs. D. Leteres my shates to Jone 
blanks with direct objects. Some of the 10. Mary made a new dress for herself. ma 


Yet we can see that they are very closely 


connected with the verbs. Let ws give a A question for thought.—All sentences § sh 


objects may be pronouns. 


———— . re indirect objects in them also 
1. Tom bought his ’ name to this use of words. You know that have ind a J . for 
2. Send ———. : age have direct objects. Can you turn this sib 
3. T that frequently the prefix in means nof. 
- tom saw ————-. ee ' statement around, and say that all sen- § tio 
4. Tem old bie ~~. Then the word indirect means not direct. Setiln, ‘aileads Mei Ati slit tn 
; ' ae ' nces tha re di i 
§. Tom is making ———. We shall call the italicized words in the “©D°* “i ts . ee 
. 5 i ae will also have indirect objects? Explain. sec 
6. Did Tom buy ———? sentences indirect objects. (If d S ceed tala 
es. 8 nderstand indi 
7. Did Tom invite ———? Whenever a noun or pronoun tells toor \** YOU CO RO’ Uneersrane } = 
. is jects, ask your teacher for more help.) ual 
Bueacse Necurens for what person or thing an action is per- th 
6 e 
a ask ties ileal formed, where the preposition ¢o or for ExercisE TWENTY-THREE (Test) 
ou have had more practice in selecting ~—is not mentioned, then that noun or pro- ‘ 
‘ P We have learned about case, that is, the ™ 


the direct objects of verbs than you have youn is the indirect object of the verb. 


had in writing sentences containing such ft is affected indirectly by the action ex- b ‘ We he 
examples. Here are some suggestions for pressed in the verb. sentence Dear to one another. we Om 
sataemenes by breaking sentences into parts—subjects 


1. Think of the following words as EXERCISE TWENTY-ONE and predicates. Then we learned to dis- 
antin ‘les than to sees eth 0 tinguish the nominative case, including 
way that the verbs have direct objects. both subjective and predicate nomini- 


relation which the different words in a 





In the following sentences mark the 


seine ‘il pg = me — tives. We learned to distinguish two kinds Ne 
dius give . ‘a the aoe oO a. : with Gd. 0.; and the =f objects, the direct and the indirect. 
reap sail eee woe Words so used are in the objective case. 
learns tell . 1. We have sent the superintendent an in- In the following sentences there are i 
plays climbed me, Be aid the carpenter a hundred dollars,  ineteen italicized words. List them mf 7 
2. Think of the following words as 3. They gave the rene a cart. * columns. (The following example is from = 
nouns. Write sentences using them as di- 4. I bought my brother a horse. the sentence, Santa brought /oys.) 
rect objects of verbs. §. I asked the teacher questions. Word Case Relation (why) ‘ 
fruit lumber 6. We offered the lady a glass of water. Object; Direct cbisct il 
money children 7. Did you lend Henry this book? toys — camellias ui & 
lessons vegetables 8. I have written my mother a long letter. the verb broug 
electricity floor 9. He sent my sister some fine pictures. (Continued on page 66) 
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PINE-CONE BirDs AND ANIMALS 


By AGNES JEAN DOUGLASS 


HEAD OF ART DEPARTMENT, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 


CLASS was in the midst of the 

fascinating task of decorating 

pine cones of all shapes and sizes 

with gay color, silver, and gold. 
Someone remarked, “See, mine looks like 
the body of a brilliantly colored bird.” 
It did, indeed! The stem of the cone 
formed the long beak, two spots of paint 
looked like bright eyes, and the turned- 
back sections of the cone resembled bril- 
liant plumage. A smaller cone was added 
to form the tail, and legs were fashioned 
from pipe cleaner, producing in all an ef- 
fect that was unusually interesting, and 
very true to life. 

The activity of the next few class pe- 
riods needed but little supervision, for the 
pupils were striving to match one another 
in originality and workmanship. Those 
with a sense of humor invented spook ani- 
mals, good-luck birds, and witch cats, 
with names as queer as the creatures them- 
selves; pupils with less imagination pro- 
duced wise old owls, or strutting turkeys. 
A number of the pupils worked out illus- 
trations, for example, a Red Riding Hood 
scene, with figures, animals, and trees all 
made of cones. 

In most cases the birds and animals were 
made by gluing together cones of various 
shapes and sizes, and using pipe cleaner 
for long necks and legs. If it was impos- 
sible to obtain cones of the right propor- 
tions, large cones were cut to suit. Bills, 
ears, or feet were made from individual 
sections of a large cone; and tail feathers 
were easily made by pasting these individ- 
ual pieces in radiating rows on paper of 
the proper shape and size. 





After the parts of the various creations 
had been glued together, they were. fas- 
tened to foundations and set aside to dry, 
before being painted. As little paint as 
possible was used, since the cone color in 
itself made an interesting background for 
the decorations. Two kinds of paint 
were found to work well. Alabastine and 
opaque water colors gave a dull finish, 
while enamels harmonized with the glossy 
surface of some of the cones. The finished 
figures offered a variety of uses, among 
them, paper weights, pen or pencil hold- 
ers, and table or classroom decorations. 
Pine-cone construction is an excellent 
means of arousing interest or stimulating 
the creative imagination of your pupils. 
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INDIANA 


LONG looked upon as the 
land of Indians, the present 
“Hoosier State” came to be 
called Indiana. Jesuit mis- 
sionaries and French traders 
and trappers were its first European visi- 
tors. The French made the state’s first 
permanent settlement, at Vincennes. Then 
the English held possession of the region, 
until in 1778-79 George Rogers Clark 
captured it for the Americans. 

General William Henry Harrison, later 
president of the United States, became 
Indiana’s first governor. The Indians in 
the territory were in revolt, and Governor 
Harrison won a decisive victory over them 
at Tippecanoe, November 6-7, 1811. 

Indiana was admitted to the Union De- 
cember 11, 1816. Its early difficulties 
over, it began to grow rapidly. For the 
past fifty years the center of population 
for the United States has been in southern 
Indiana. 

Gary, situated on Lake Michigan, has 
many blast furnaces, and is called the 
“Steel City.” Indianapolis, the capital, 
near the center of the state, has as its lead- 
ing industry the manufacture of automo- 
biles. It has large stockyards, and is also 
an important railroad center. 





MissIssiPPi 


THAT mighty river which 
the Indians called the “Father 
of Waters” gave its name to 
this state, of which it forms 
the western boundary. From 
the coming of the explorers, De Soto, 
Marquette, Joliet, and La Salle, to its ad- 
mittance to the Union, December 10, 
1817, the region, held in turn by France, 
Great Britain, and Spain, had a varied 
history. 

Mississippi is one of the biggest produc- 
ers of cotton. In the Gulf Coast section, 
it grows many fruits—oranges, lemons, 
figs, and olives. In the western section, 
apples, plums, melons, grapes, and other 
fruits are grown. Yellow pine and hard- 
wood trees abound; hence lumbering is an 
important industry. 

On the Gulf of Mexico, Mississippi has 
about eighty-five miles of coast line, with 
white sandy beaches and small bays. Gulf- 
port and Pascagoula are important coast 
Ports. Jackson, a cotton-shipping city on 
the Pearl River, is the capital. 
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STORIES OF THE STATES 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLINOIS 


ONCE a region of straggling 
French settlements, Illinois 
is now the third most popu- 
lous state in the Union. It 
is called the “Prairie State” 
from its vast extent of level lands. Illinois 
entered the Union, December 3, 1818. 

The great industries of Illinois—meat- 
packing, making of pig iron, steel, and 
electrical machinery, and printing of 
books and papers—give it a very high 
place among the manufacturing states. 
Its railroads, second in mileage to Texas 
only, have the heaviest traffic of any state. 
It has many rivers and waterways. 

Chicago, the largest city, has grown 
magically from a so-called mudhole to the 
second city in the United States. A very 
large percentage of Illinois’ manufactur- 
ing centers in Chicago. The foremost in- 
dustry is meat-packing, in which it leads 
the world. It is also the greatest railroad 
center in the country. 

Springfield, in the center of the state, 
is the capital. Here Lincoln lived for 
many years, and his home, preserved by 
the state, may be visited. 





ALABAMA 


AMONG the Indians whom 
De Soto found in the section 
that is now the state of Ala- 
bama, were the Alibamus, 
from whom the state was 
named. The region, first settled by the 
French, did not come completely under the 
control of the United States until 1813. 
It became a state, December 14, 1819. 
Alabama is in the heart of the cotton 
belt and grows, as a rule, a fifteenth of the 
country’s cotton. Some of this is manu- 
factured into cloth in its own mills. Pea- 
nuts, corn, potatoes, tobacco, sugar cane, 
and other crops grow abundantly. 
Although first of all a farming state, 
in the last thirty years Alabama’s minerals 
have placed it among the manufacturing 
states also. Birmingham is to-day one of 
the world centers of the pig-iron trade. 
Alabama has sixty miles of seacoast and 
one port, a most important one, Mobile. 
The capital city, Montgomery, on the 
Alabama River, is a great shipping point 
for cotton. 
At Tuskegee is the famous Normal and 
Industrial Institute, founded by the great 
negro educator, Booker T. Washington. 








MAINE 


THE first permanent settle- 
ments in the “Pine Tree 
State,” as Maine is called, 
were made by fishermen in 
the seventeenth century. 
Maine was admitted to the Union on 
March 15, 1820. 

The natural beauties of Maine are far- 
famed. Its coast line, with all its indenta- 
tions, is over two thousand miles long. 
There are many beautiful wooded islands, 
among which is Mount Desert. Summer 
brings a throng of visitors. Artists paint 
the rocky coasts, and sportsmen fish in the 
streams and lakes. 

Maine, however, is vastly more than a 
vacation land. It has first place among 
the states growing potatoes; it produces 
also good hay crops, fruits, and berries. 
The forests supply much wood pulp. 

Portland, with its fine harbor, the sec- 
ond largest seaport in New England, is the 
state’s largest city and Longfellow’s birth- 
place. The capital, Augusta, on the Ken- 
nebec River, has paper, pulp, and cotton 
mills, and many other industries. 


Missouri 
FIRST settled by French 


Canadians and later by im- 

migrants from the eastern 

states, Missouri grew very 

rapidly. On August 10, 
1821, Missouri entered the Union. 

The fine farming land of Missouri has 
contributed to its rapid progress. Corn 
is the leading agricultural product, but 
wheat and other crops flourish. 

Lead and zinc from the Ozark mines 
contribute to Missouri’s wealth. Meat- 
packing, with large plants at St. Louis 
and Kansas City, is the leading industry. 
Missouri’s factories turn out quantities of 
boots and shoes, and its mills much fine 
flour and other grain products. 

St. Louis, once a fur trading post, now 
a great trafic and manufacturing center, 
is the largest city. The capital is Jefferson 
City, on the Missouri River. 








Based on this text, which correlates 
with one of the rotogravure pages, are 
these suggested activities. 

Name a famous cave in Indiana. 

Draw a river boundary of Missis- 
sippi. 

Trace a water route from Chicago to 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Name and describe a port in Ala- 
bama. 

Describe the making of wood pulp. 

Tell of the life of Samuel Clemens. 
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CHARACTERS 


JIMMY 

JOHNNY 

CHUBBY LITTLE BOY 

LITTLE GIRL IN A PINK DRESS 

TWO GIRLS WITH A HOOP 

TWO MEN 

NEWSBOY 

BOOTBLACK 

OTHER AMERICANS 

BROTHER HOOD 

ANTONIO, an Italian boy 

JUANITA, a Spanish girl 

PIERRE, a French boy 

PEGGY, an English girl 

JAN, a Dutch boy 

IVAN, a Russian boy 

KUNG FU, a Chinese boy (his name means 
“work”) 

GRETCHEN, a German girl 

MURASAKI, a Japanese girl 
means “‘violet”) 


(her name 


ScENE—It is a summer afternoon. The 
stage represents a park in an American 
city. Jimmy, Johnny, and the Chubby 
Little Boy are playing marbles at right of 
a driveway which is at the center of the 
stage. The Little Girl in a Pink Dress is 
looking at the sky. 

CHUBBY LITTLE BoYy—Oh, I wonder 
what it said! I wonder what it said! 

LITTLE GIRL IN A PINK DRESS—So do I. 
I am so excited! If only I could read! 
Then I would know what that airplane 
wrote in the sky. 

jimmMy—Oh, airplanes are wonderful 
things. They can travel as quickly as Puss 
in Boots and they can write in the sky like 
a magician. I wonder why I have never 
read about them in fairy tales. 
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Norte: Technical correctness requires that the 
bottom stripe in the German flag be gold, rather 
than yellow, in color, but for the sake of simplicity 
these drawings use the same symbol for both colors. 
The crown in the Italian flag is gold, also. 
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BroTHER Hoop AND His FAMILY 


By AIMEE REESE 


FoRMERLY. TEACHER, PuBiic ScHooLt No. 51, New York, N. Y. 


JOHNNY—Oh, listen. I hear a drum. 
Maybe a parade is coming! (Enter from 
left two older girls rolling a hoop.) 

FIRST GIRL—Are you sure this is where 
the parade will stop? 

SECOND GinL—Yes. The notice that 
was read in school described the place 
exactly. 

CHUBBY LITTLE Boy (who has been lis- 
tening)—Oh, it is a parade! 

LITTLE GIRL IN A PINK DRESS (fo the 
Two Girls with the Hoop)—Tell me, 
please, has the parade anything to do with 
the writing in the sky? 

FIRST GIRL—Why, yes, the writing said, 
“Welcome, Brotherhood” and there is go- 
ing to be a Brotherhood parade. 

LITTLE GIRL IN A PINK DRESS—Oh, 
thank you. (She joins her playfellows, 
with whom she converses earnestly but 
quietly. The two girls play at rolling the 
hoop to each other. Two men enter from 
left.) 

FIRST MAN—This is going to be a fine 
parade for the youngsters. 

SECOND MAN—I think we would enjoy 
it ourselves. Let’s stay. (Enter Newsboy 
and Bootblack from left.) 

BOOTBLACK—Shine! Shine! 

NEwsBoy—Extra! Extra! 

BOOTBLACK (/o First Man)—Shine, sir? 

NEwsBoy (fo Second Man)—Paper, 
sir? (The men are looking at the sky. 
Neither pays any attention to the boys.) 

NEwsBoy (/o Bootblack)—I'll have to 
go out of business if this sky-writing be- 
comes the fad! Just the same, I’m sorry 
I missed seeing the first part of what was 
written. 

BOOTBLACK—The writing was almost 
all gone when I first saw it, too. 

NEWwsBoy—The letters were almost all 
gone, were they? Well, that shows the 
difference between reading from the sky 
and reading from a newspaper! (Throws 
out chest and returns to the men, encour- 
aged.) Paper, sir? Paper, sir? 





GREAT BRITAIN 


FIRST MAN—Yes, I'll take one. 
paper.) 

BOOTBLACK (fo bimself)—Hm, it looks 
as though things were picking up. If only 
they keep their eyes off the sky long 
enough, maybe they'll look at their feet, 
(To Second Man.) Shine, sir? 

SECOND MAN—AIl right, youngster, go 
ahead. (Bootblack shines shoes. Drum 
sounds closer. A crowd of children and q 
few grown-ups enter from each Side, 
Newsboy makes some sales to the grown- 
ups.) 

ARTHUR (one of the newcomers)—Oh, 
listen to the drum! 

FIRST MAN (reading rather loudly from 
newspaper to Second Man)—‘Interna- 
tional Brotherhood Manifested at Amica- 
ble Congregation of Diplomats.” (A 
pause. Some of the children look greatly 
puzzled.) 

ARTHUR—W ow! 
me! 

JIMMY, JOHNNY, CHUBBY LITTLE Boy, 
AND LITTLE GIRL IN A PINK DRESS—Me 
too! 

NEWSBOY, BOOTBLACK, AND TWO GIRLS 
WITH A Hoop—Me too! (Men smile. 
Paper is folded up. Drum sounds closer.) 

BOOTBLACK (springing up)—Hurrah! 
Here’s the parade! 

(General excitement. The driveway is 
cleared. Brother Hood, beating drum and 
wearing a large red hood, enters, leading 
up driveway a parade of foreign children 
dressed in native costumes. Parade balts. 
Brother Hood motions for silence. The 
two men, Arthur, Newsboy, and Boot- 
black occupy left front of stage; the Two 
Girls with a Hoop, Chubby Little Boy, 
Jimmy, Johnny, and Little Girl in a Pink 
Dress occupy right front. Brother Hood 
and foreign children occupy front center. 
Others occupy rear of stage.) 

BROTHER HOOD—Good morning, 
American children. My name is Brother 
Hood. To-day I have brought some of 
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your brothers and sisters from distant 
lands to meet you. (American children 
look at each other with surprised expres- 
sions.) Why do you seem surprised when 
[ speak of these children as your brothers 
and sisters? We may not all have the same 
father and mother and belong to the same 
small family but we are brothers and sis- 
ters just the same. We all belong to the 
same world family. I would like you chil- 
dren to know and love each other. Then, 
when you grow up, instead of fighting, 
you will try to help one another. That 
will make the world family still better 
than it already is. (Short pause.) Per- 
haps, American children, after to-day you 
will call these children your brothers and 
sisters too. They have come from afar to 
acquaint you with their countries’ good 
deeds and to find out, in turn, what your 
country has done to improve the world 
family. Children, allow me to present vou 
to one another. 

AMERICAN CHILDREN (bow and say to- 
gether) —We are very glad to meet you 
It is nice of you to come so far to see us. 

FOREIGN CHILDREN (bowing)—And so 
are we glad to meet you. 

BROTHER HOOD—Antonio, please come 
and tell your brothers and sisters what 
Italians have done to make our world 
family a better one. 

ANTONIO (steps forward and bows)— 

I greet you all for Italy, 

The land of sunshine and of art. 

Her music’s rippling melody 

Sings pleasure into each man’s heart. 

For paintings and for sculpture, too, 

The world gives love and homage true 

To Michelangelo, whose skill 

It long has praised and always will. 

Columbus sailed and found strange 

lands, 

When ships were made of fragile wood; 

The wireless, from Marconi’s hands, 

Now couples shores that parted stood, 

And thus adds power to the bands 

Of universal brotherhood. 

CHUBBY LITTLE BOY—Every year we 
celebrate Columbus Day! 

ARTHUR—I have a wireless set at home. 
Td call Marconi a wizard. 

SECOND GIRL WITH A Hoop—We love 
to sing “Santa Lucia” in assembly. That’s 
one of your songs, Antonio. 
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FIRST GIRL WITH A HOOP—I saw a copy 
of a beautiful statue by Michelangelo. It 
represents King David of Israel when he 
was a shepherd boy. 

ALL AMERICAN CHILDREN—We thank 
you, Brother Antonio, for coming to see 
us and telling us how the Italians have 
helped to improve our world family. 

BROTHER HOOD—We would like to hear 
from you next, Juanita. Suppose you tell 
your brothers and sisters what Spaniards 
have done to make our world family a 
better one. 

JUANITA (steps forward and curtsies)— 

I greet you all for sunny Spain, 

Whose dances gay delight all men. 

We send good cheer from our domain 

Through rollicking Cervantes’ pen 

Which wrote, in merry days of old, 

In prose—with here and there a 

stanza— 

The tale of Don Quixote bold 

And of his servant, Sancho Panza. 

Spain gave three ships and men ten score 

The brave Columbus to equip. 

She freely furnished aid once more 

For Portuguese Magellan’s trip, 

And thus helped find new regions for 

The future growth of fellowship. 

(Juanita steps back to place.) 

FIRST GIRL WITH A Hoop—Yesterday I 
read a chapter in Don Quixote about 
windmills, and I could hardly stop laugh- 
ing. I guess anybody would laugh who 
read it. 

BOGTBLACK—That’s right! I knew it 
was Queen Isabella of Spain who gave 
Columbus boats and men for his adven- 
ture. She even sold her jewels to get the 
money to help him. 

NEWwsBoy—I have read about Magellan 
in my history book. In a ship that Spain 
gave him he made the first voyage around 
the world. 

SECOND GIRL WITH A Hoop—I love 
Spanish dancing. It is so full of fire and 
life. 

ALL AMERICAN CHILDREN—We thank 
you, Sister Juanita, for coming to see us 
and for telling us how the Spaniards have 
helped to improve our world family. 

BROTHER HOoD—Now, Pierre, tell your 
brothers and sisters what Frenchmen have 
done to help make our world family a 
better one. 






































GERMANY 





PIERRE (steps forward and bows)— 
For France I greet you, where Perrault 
All children’s happiness increased 

By writing down long, long ago 

The tale of Beauty and the Beast. 

Pierre Laplace developed far 

Knowledge of sun and moon and star. 

Our pictures hang, our statues stand, 

In every beauty-loving land. 

Pasteur campaigned against disease 

And showed all nations how to score 

Real, life-prolonging victories, 

A kind well worth the striving for; 

He taught that triumphs such as these 

Are greater far than those of war. 

(Pierre steps back to place.) 

jimmMy—I love to read “Beauty and the 
Beast.” 

CHUBBY LITTLE BoY—My baby brother 
drinks pasteurized milk. It must be 
named after Pasteur. When I’m big ’'m 
going to find out what else Pasteur did. 

FIRST MAN—French paintings are beau- 
tiful. I’m sure many of these children 
know “The Angelus,” by Millet, and the 
statue, “The Thinker,” by Rodin, also. 

ALL AMERICAN CHILDREN—We thank 
you, Brother Pierre, for coming to see us 
and for telling us how the French have 
helped to improve our world family. 

BROTHER HOoD—Sister Peggy, will you 
tell your brothers and sisters what Eng- 
lishmen have done to make our world 
family a better one? 

PEGGY (steps forward and curtsies)— 

I offer you for England fair 

A greeting and a friendly hand. 

Her sons have told you stories rare 

Of Alice lost in Wonderland, 

Of Crusoe on his lonely isle, 

Of Scrooge, and—richest in renown— 

Tales Shakespeare told in poets’ style 

When good Queen Bess wore England’s 

crown. 

Throughout the world young nations 

frame 

Laws patterned after those we planned. 

Our gallant ships have earned their fame 

Uniting land to distant land, 

And thus have helped to bear the flame 

Of brotherhood to ev’ry strand. 

(Peggy steps back to place.) 

LITTLE GIRL IN A PINK DRESS—I love 
the story of Alice in Wonderland. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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In SUNNY Mexico—A BLACKBOARD PICTURE 


By RALPH AVERY 





EprroriAL Norte: Of interest in 
connection with this Mexican scene 
will be Plate VIII of the rotogravure 
section, a song on the “Things to Do” 
page, and Effa E. Preston’s article 
describing a Mexican activity. 


O ENLARGE this decoration 

for the blackboard, draw a per- 

fect square of any convenient size. 

With light lines, indicate the diago- 

nals and then add three verticals and 

three horizontals, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. 


Before starting the drawing, ob- 
serve the various parts of the man 


and the donkey that are intercepted 


or bordered by the construction lines. 
A good method to follow is to draw 
very accurate outlines of the white 
areas as they appear in each separate 
square, or part of a square. After the 
whole drawing has been plotted in 
this way, fill in the solid white. 

The chalk marks on the water jugs 
should have a woven effect. It is 
best to use the side of a broken piece 
of chalk for this purpose. 
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Names of the Months 
By Jennie L. Stacy 


USE the following method to teach the 

names of the months in their regular or- 
der, and their spelling and capitalization. I 
write on the blackboard the names of the 
months in order, each month preceded by the 
figure in parenthesis that represents its order. 
The names are written in a straight line, rather 
than in acolumn. They are left on the black- 
board for several days, and in each day’s writ- 
ing lesson are sentences about each month, 
until all have been used; as, This month is 
January. Next month is February. March is 
the first spring month. The pupils see and 
write these names so often that the spelling 
and regular order are memorized, and capital- 
ization becomes a habit. 


The Great Wall 
By Odell Smith 


HEN my fifth grade studied about 
China, the class was much interested in 
the Great Wall, and wished to represent it on 
the sand table. Considerable studying and 
reading were required before we could begin 
the work. After a discussion of what materials 
to use, it was finally decided to build up the 
hills of rock and sand, and to use stones for 
the wall, holding them together with mortar 
made of red clay and sand. The lookout sta- 
tions were constructed of cardboard. Inside the 
wall we built a Chinese city. The houses were 
made of cake boxes, with the corners of the 
roofs moistened and then curved upward, in 
Chinese fashion. Dolls were dressed in Chinese 
costume, and when everything was completed, 
the children took photographs of their work. 


A Convenient Reminder 
By Eleanor Ormrod 


OMETIMES teachers mislay notes for a 
short but important period, or forget to 
make a needed announcement. I avoid this 
by using a desk calendar provided with a pad 
for making daily entries. Each day I jot down 
the errors in spelling, which are thus available 
for rapid review. Sometimes a notice that one 
of the teachers wishes posted is written there, 
that I may remember it. Any item that I wish 
to check back upon is easily found. An added 
advantage of this calendar pad is that I may 
make an entry for some coming event, and be 
sure that it will not be forgotten, since the 
pages are turned each day. Also, at the begin- 
ning of the term, I note the day for each pu- 
pil’s birthday; then the class has an opportu- 
nity to exchange birthday greetings. 


An Eskimo Igloo 
By Maude E. Nelsen 


HE third grade in our rural school was 
studying about Eskimos. The two feet 
of snow outside of our windows suggested that 
we make an igloo. At recesses and noon inter- 
missions the whole school worked on it. In a 
sheltered spot we measured off an eight-foot 
circle, and from drifts where the snow was 
deep and solid we cut blocks 18 by 24 inches 
to use for the igloo. After the first row, these 
blocks were made wedge-shaped, so that they 
gradually curved in toward the top. We ce- 
mented the blocks together with melted snow 
and stuffed the cracks with loose snow. Some- 
times a part would tumble in and have to be 
rebuilt; sometimes the blocks were hard to fit; 
and often our hands became very cold; but we 
had brisk exercise, we learned much about the 
Eskimo, and we came to have great respect 
for his architectural ability. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


ACH month there are published in 

this department contributions from 
our readers on subjects pertaining to school 
work. Many articles are received, and 
those showing originality in initiating new 
teaching methods or in planning and exe- 
cuting an interesting piece of work are 
especially welcomed. 


a 


Several points should be considered by 
those who wish to submit articles to the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 


No article should be more than 300 
words in length. 


Each article should bear the author’s 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A married woman 
should give her Christian name, not her 


husband’s. 


Each article should be written on un- 
ruled white paper 8/2 by 11 inches— 
typewritten, if possible, and double- 
spaced; otherwise plainly written, in black 
ink, with space left between the lines. 


CH” ro ™D 


One dollar will be paid for each ac- 
cepted article. Unavailable contributions 
to this department cannot be returned 
and will therefore be destroyed. Articles 
for this department should be addressed 
to Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
$14 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 




















Practical Budgets 
By Cora M. Campbell 

A T THE beginning of the term, my pupils 

decided to buy small pads in which to 
record their personal school expenses for the 
year, such as pencils, tablets, and so on. These 
records are totaled at the end of each month. 
Through this activity the pupils are being 
trained to keep personal accounts; they are 
learning the value of neatness and legibility in 
keeping their accounts; and of the practicabil- 
ity of arithmetic facts that have been studied. 


A Travel Bureau 
By Beatrice J. Beistline 
| ee the double purpose of providing a 


thorough review in geography and a moti- 
vation for reading books and stories on travel, 
a Travel Bureau was organized in our school. 
A long reading table was filled with travel lit- 
erature which the pupils had obtained, and at- 
tractive maps and posters were hung on the 
walls. Model airplanes, automobiles, trains, 
and ships brought to school to illustrate mod- 
ern methods of travel were also displayed, 
while a table of souvenirs from different parts 
of the world provided additional interest. 

In a travel club which was organized, each 
member was assigned a foreign country for 
which he would act as ticket agent on an ap- 
pointed day. On that day the ticket agent 
would arrange his material at the ticket office 
(a desk in one corner of the room), and be pre- 
pared to answer questions and show pictures 
about his country, and to figure out fares for 
the trip. This afforded opportunities for oral 
English, arithmetic, geography, and consider- 
ation for others’ wishes. 


A Banking Project 
By Allie Rae Paul 


ROM their desire to learn how to save 

money, my seventh-grade pupils started a 
banking project. First a classroom bank was 
constructed. This contained a money drawer, 
and a vault, and was large enough for two pu- 
pils to work in at a time. The pupils brought 
tools, nails, paint, and lumber from home. The 
boys served as carpenters and the girls as paint- 
ers. After the bank was completed, a name 
was chosen and officers were elected. It was 
then opened for business. The students made 
deposits, wrote checks, and loaned and bor- 
rowed money. When a student’s deposit in 
the grade bank amounted to one dollar, it was 
transferred to the town bank. Fourteen sav- 
ing accounts have been started since this proj- 
ect was initiated. 
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Hectograph Suggestions 
By Margery Knapp 
HE following suggestions may enable 
teachers to get better results from their 
hectographs. To remove the ink after the 


printing has been finished, lay a cloth wrung 
from tepid water over the hectograph pad. 
The cloth absorbs the ink, and the pad will be 
ready to use again in a short time. A cloth 
having a smooth weave is advisable, since a 
rough weave may mar the pad. 

When only a few copies are desired, use a 
hectograph pencil instead of a pen and hec- 
tograph ink. It takes longer for the ink to be 
absorbed. Twelve to fifteen perfectly clear 
prints may be made from a pencil impression 
and the pad will be ready to use again in a very 
few minutes. 


An Art Cabinet 
By Wilma Dickenson 
N ORDER to systematize our procedure in 
art class, a cabinet was made from a wood- 
en box, in which all materials are kept. It is 
provided with a compartment for each child, 
which is labeled with his name. The cabinet 
is also equipped with a handle, so that it may 
be easily carried. At the beginning of the 
class period the cabinet is passed, and each 
child takes out the supplies he will need during 
the period. At the close of the session the cab- 
inet is passed again, and all materials are re- 
turned to their proper compartments. For 
convenience and economy, I buy large-sized 
jars of paste and each child brings from home 
a small container for his supply. 


Leaders of To-Day 
By Gordon Haferbecker 

TUDYING about persons who are helping 

to make current history has proved to be 

an excellent device for stimulating interest in 

my civics class. Each week the pictures of two 

of to-day’s leaders are placed on the bulletin 

board. The pupils find out the name of each 

person and a few important facts about his life 

and public career, which are given in oral re- 
ports to the class. 


State Capitals 
By Harrieddie Swann 


O AID in remembering the capitals of the 
group of states which the class is study- 
ing, we play a game that is carried out in the 
following manner. 
First pupil—I took a trip and went to 
Austin, Texas. 


Second pupil—I went to Austin, Texas; and . 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Third pupil—I went to Austin, Texas; Ok- 
lahoma City, Oklahoma; and Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

The game continues, with each student call- 
ing all points previously named and adding 
one more, until all the capitals of that particu- 
lar group of states have been called. 
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Supplementary Lesson Material 
By Rose M. Littlehale 
O HELP my pupils become acquainted 


with interesting facts not mentioned in 
their textbooks, I cut from newspapers and 
magazines short clippings about different coun- 
tries, cities, people, and so on, and put them 
into a small box that is kept in the classroom. 
The children enjoy finding a clipping which 
is related to their lesson, and reading or telling 
it to the class. 


A Beginner’s Dictionary 
By Olga C. Lind 


LIST on the blackboard sentences such as: 

Make a house. Color the house yellow. 
Make a tree. Color the tree green. At one side 
of each sentence a square is drawn, in which I 
write a new word, as house or tree, and oppo- 
site each word I draw a simple picture showing 
the meaning of the word. The children make 
booklets which they call their dictionaries. 
Whenever a new word is introduced, the chil- 
dren eagerly copy it in their dictionaries, and 
make a free-hand drawing or a cut-paper pic- 
ture of the word. Each time that I write new 
sentences on the blackboard, I try to include a 
word previously taught in this fashion; if the 
children have forgotten the word, they imme- 
diately refer to their dictionaries. 


A Tour of Europe 
By Cornelia Benson 


HE plan which is given below suggests a 

correlation of classroom subjects with a 

study of geography. It makes use of both 
textbook and outside material. 


A Tour oF Europe 
Geography— 
Map study; trace route of tour; locate 
places, industries, crops. 
English— 
Letters; authors and literature of coun- 
tries visited; keep diary of trip. 
Spelling— 
Names of places, rivers, people. 
Reading— 
Books and articles on travel; assigned 
topics; special reports. 
Music— 
Folk songs. 
Art— 
Artists and pictures of people of different 
countries; dress dolls in national cos- 
tume. 
Arithmetic— 
Problems about trip and expenses of trip. 
Civics— 
Governments, passports, currency. 
History— 
Stories of heroes; current events. 
Hygiene— 
Care of health on trip; methods of sani- 
tation in different countries. 
Sand table— 
Scenes of countries visited. 





. Lantern Slides 
By Gertrude F. Coles 
| Paced Sas slides are easily prepared and arp 


useful in the classroom. With a smooth 
brush, coat one side of a clean, dry slide evenly 
with the white of an egg. When this is dry, 
place the slide, uncoated side down, over the 
picture or diagram to be outlined. Use indi, 
ink for black lines and ordinary writing ink 
for colored lines. Lines may be made thick o- 
thin by using different-sized pens. Mount the 
slide by placing its coated side down on a clea 
slide and binding the two slides with adhesiy 
tape. These slides endure intense heat withoy 
discoloration or breakage. 


Attention in Reading Class 
By Bessie L. Putnam 


TEACHER, finding that several of her 

pupils read but few books outside of 
school, used Black Beauty in one grade as sup. 
plementary reading. Those accustomed ty 
reading at home found no difficulty with th 
story, but for others it was too hard; and the 
fact that they stumbled over or slurred many 
of the words made it difficult to hold the at. 
tention of the class. 

In order that all the class might be good 
listeners, even under adverse conditions, the 
teacher asked each pupil, as part of the recita- 
tion, to draw a strip of pictures illustrating the 
part of the story just read. Since the children 
had never been instructed in drawing, thes 
pictures had to be adapted to their capabilities 
They were shown how to draw stick horses and 
men, and as a result, some interesting illustr- 
tions of the life of Black Beauty were made. 


Originality in Music 
By Laura Beth Torrance 


OT having sufficient funds with which to 
buy instruments for a rhythm band, my 
first-grade pupils set about to make these in- 
struments themselves. We bent triangles from 
wire coat hangers. Metal tops for bottles were 
flattened and strung on wire hoops, for tam- 
bourines. A wooden frame made and painted 
by the children was hung with bottles filled 
with colored water in graduated quantities, to 
form an instrumént like the xylophone. Thes 
bottles and the triangles were struck with large 
nails. Two kettle lids made effective cymbals 
Horseshoes struck with nails, bells, a toy drum, 
smooth cedar sticks, two wooden blocks cov- 
ered with sandpaper, together with a few 
phonograph records, completed our rhythm 
band equipment. 


A Flag Display 
By Edith Maxine Kelly 


HE flags of different nations form a most 

interesting schoolroom display. The flags 

may be made by the class from either crépe p* 

per or cloth. Reproducing the flags is an et 

joyable activity for the children, and helps 
them to remember each nation’s flag. 
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A Neat Cloakroom 
By Ruth Kleehamer 


LONG the baseboard, under our row of 
A coat hooks, I tacked a strip of oilcloth 
eighteen inches wide. At the top of this strip, 
under each child’s coat hook, another hook was 
inserted. The children fasten their galoshes 
together and hang them over the lower hook. 
The oilcloth can be wiped off; the cloakroom 
presents a more orderly appearance; and at 
dismissal, each child is certain of having his 
own galoshes. 


Correcting Language Errors 
By Blanche Dupuis 


Y PUPILS had difficulty in using “seen” 

and “saw” correctly. One afternoon 
just before school was dismissed, I asked the 
pupils to keep a sharp lookout for interesting 
things that they might see on their way home, 
and be prepared to tell about them in a few 
short sentences the next morning. 

The next day all were eager to relate what 
they had seen. This gave the opportunity for 
drill on the correct verb forms. The procedure 
was varied by asking the pupils questions, such 
as: What did you see on your way to school? 
When did you see it? Where did you see it? 
Who else saw it? 


An Orderly Schoolroom 
By Edith Snider 
NLESS a teacher keeps her desk scrupu- 


lously neat, she can scarcely expect neat- 
ness from her pupils. Older boys in the school 
will enjoy making a flat box with various par- 
titions. This may be used to hold pins, clips, 
odd pencils and erasers, crayons, scissors, paste, 
and ink. Book-ends, also made by the pupils, 
aid in keeping books in order. A small table 
or shelf may be built to hold magazines, charts, 
newspapers, pictures, and drills. Such articles 
should not be allowed to accumulate. Those 
not in constant use should have a certain place 
in the library where they are kept for refer- 
ence. A first-aid kit may be hung on the wall 
near the teacher’s desk. Bright lacquer will 
make these pieces of equipment smooth, good- 
looking, and easily cleaned. 

With the best of care, the desk will some- 
times become littered; however, with a speci- 
fied place for books, and so on, it is only a few 
minutes’ work to arrange them neatly. It is 
well for the teacher to give both herself and 
her pupils a little time each day to see that 
desks are in order. 


Kindling a Fire 
By Glenn Vinson 


MANY rural schools the teacher often 

finds it difficult to start a fire on cold morn- 

ings. An old automobile tire cut into several 

strips provides a quick means of beginning a 

A strip easily catches fire from a lighted 

piece of paper, and will burn long enough to 
kindle the coal or wood. 
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Club Exchange 


Norte: The Club Exchange provides 
a means whereby schools may corre- 
spond with one another. The inser- 
tion of a notice, therefore, carries with 
it the obligation to acknowledge all 
communications promptly. Notices 
for the Club Exchange must be signed 
by teachers themselves. 


The eighth-grade pupils of Miss Eva J. 
Simpson, Wyandotte, Oklahoma, wish to corre- 
spond with pupils in other states and foreign 
countries. 

The fourth grade of North Park School 
would like to exchange letters and objects of 
interest with other fourth-grade groups. Let- 
ters may be sent to Miss Madelene Eagan, Box 
222, Moberly, Missouri. 

My first and second grades wish to exchange 
letters and souvenirs with children of other 
states and countries. Address: Miss Helen 
Van Winkle, Greshamville, Georgia. 

The pupils of Wilson School (second, third, 
and seventh grades) wish to exchange letters 
and pictures with the same grades in all the 
states, Alaska, and South America. Address: 
Miss Irene Hargis, Higbee, Missouri. 

Miss Ella Mae Rosenthall, Pearl City, Illinois, 
and her fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
would like to exchange nature-study specimens 
and pictures with the same grades in other 
schools. 

Seventh- and eighth-grade pupils of the 
Newspaper Club of H. L. Reber School, Plum 
Street, Vineland, New Jersey, wish to exchange 
mimeographed school papers with intermediate 
grades and junior high schools. Address: Miss 
Estella M. Blisard, faculty adviser. 

The third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades of Dupree School, Ashford, Ala- 
bama, Rural Route No. 3, Miss Lela B. 
Kennedy, teacher, would like to exchange let- 
ters and souvenirs with pupils of other states 
and foreign countries. 

Miss Iona N. Melvin’s pupils in the third 
and fourth grades, Gurley, Nebraska, wish to 
exchange surprise packages with schools of 
other states and foreign countries. 

Mr. Jos. S. de la Torre, Saghay Elementary 
School, Saghay, Camarines Sur, Philippine 
Islands, and his sixth-grade pupils would like 
to exchange letters, souvenirs, and pictures with 
other teachers and pupils of the same grade in 
Illinois, Florida, Colorado, California, Oregon, 
Washington, and New York, and in foreign 
countries. 

The pupils of Delb’s School (all grades) 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with pupils of other states and foreign 
countries. Address: Mr. Raymond Williard, 
Rural Route No. 1, Klingerstown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miss Vera L. Moxham and her pupils in 
grades seven, eight, nine, and ten, and Miss 
Alta L. Cumming and her pupils in grades one 
to six, Lindsay, Nebraska, wish to exchange 
letters, school work, and products with other 
schools. We should like an article from every 
state and from the outlying possessions. 

The pupils of Nutter School, Richmond, 
Missouri, Miss Virginia File, teacher, would 
like to exchange letters, curios, and products 
with the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of schools in the United States and in 
any of its outlying. possessions. 

Mrs. Fred Whaley’s pupils in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades, Smoky Mountain 
Academy, Sevierville, Tennessee, wish to ex- 
change letters with pupils of the same grades 
in the United States and foreign countries. 
This is a typical mountain school, in the Smoky 
Park area. 
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Memorizing Poetry 
By Margaretta McCoy 


HE following method has been helpful for 
interesting upper-grade pupils in reading 
and memorizing poetry. The class is divided 
into several groups, each containing pupils 
from the upper, middle, and lower third of the 
class. After a poem has been read and dis- 
cussed, we set a day for a group activity. Each 
pupil may memorize as much of the poem as 
he wishes. Each stanza memorized and given 
orally without a mistake counts one point for 
the group. Therefore the pupils understand 
that it is better to learn one stanza well than to 
half-memorize the entire poem. 
Since the group instinct is very strong in 
upper-grade pupils, each shares to the extent 
of his ability in this activity. 


Handwork for Winter 


By Isabella Schoeppner 


N STORMY days, when my pupils can- 
not play out of doors, we make rubber 
mats. . The children bring from home discard- 
ed inner tubes and a leather punch. The tubes 
are cut lengthwise into strips about one inch 
wide, and a hole is punched in each end. The 
strips are woven into a mat, and a shoestring 
or whipcord is threaded through the holes 
along the ends. These mats are inexpensive, 
and are easily cleaned with soap and water. 
They may be placed in front of the door, or 
where the floor has become worn, or used to 
protect the floor from wet overshoes. 


Reviewing Geography 
By Margaret Wysong 


FTER my fourth-grade pupils had com- 
pleted a study of different countries, we 
had a novel review. Each pupil was assigned 
a country, for which he made a travel-story 
booklet. In it he drew the map of his coun- 
try, traced his route of travel, wrote his story, 
and named the sources of his supplementary 
material. The stories were read, and were then 
judged by the entire class. 

In language class the pupils planned a party 
for the winners of the two best travel stories. 
Each pupil came dressed to represent his par- 
ticular country, and, when possible, brought a 
product of that country for his share of the 
refreshments. 


Japanese Kite Day 
By Gertrude Daigle 


N my primary pupils study about 
Japanese Kite Day, they are interested 
in making a Japanese kite. The needed mate- 
rials are assembled on the worktable, and di- 
rections for making the kite are written on the 
blackboard. These directions constitute our 
reading lesson for the day. Then, with the 
teacher’s help, the kite is made. The following 
day, to develop free oral expression, the pupils 
tell how the kite was made, and the one who 
has the best talk is given the ite to fly. 















































Tue Gracerut Pacopa tn UENo Park, Toxyo 


UR comfortable Pacific liner (blessed 

O with perfect ventilation, an essential 

virtue of steamships) took us to Yoko- 

hama, whence with ukulele and a bit of Japan- 

ese language acquired in Hawaii, two of us set 

out to travel, if possible, as Japanese teachers 
might in their own country. 

The government tourist bureau seldom hears 
palefaces ask for a native inn, but recommend- 
ed the Ryumeikwan whose garden surprised us 
in metropolitan Tokyo, and there we ate from 
lacquer trays with chopsticks, wrote home on 
tables one foot high, and slept well in the in- 
imitable bedding of Nippon. We became at 
home in Kanda District with its students, 
poets, and musicians, and the little stores that 
cater to them. In semi-westernized restaurants 
we lunched on American dishes: omelet called 
omuretsu; ice cream, aisu Rurimu; and short- 
cake, shiotokeki. 

That week we saw iris, the flower of the 
month, in two parks with thousands of chil- 
: dren lending color to the festival; stately 
geisha in the Kabukiza Theater delighting fans 
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CONTEST—FIRST PRIZE STORY—TRAVEL ABROAD 


“As THE ROMANS Do”’~—IN JAPAN 


By FRANCES MARION FOX 
Teactier, StxtH Grape, Watacua ScHooL, Watatua, Oanvu, Hawa 


(relaxed on floor cushions) not yet enamored 
ot talkie actresses; a Christian church where 
women sit on the right and men on the left; 
and a normal school whose primary boys wear 
white aprons and whose girls were surprisingly 
acrobatic in their gymnasium. 

The neighborhood theater entertained us 
with films from Hollywood, France, Russia, 
and Germany (even country towns sell Garbo 
postcards), while a Japanese interpreted the 
western dialogue. Patrons checked their wood- 
en sandals upon entering. Our shoes were in- 
closed in cloth covers. 

Tokyo is best by night and we strolled with 
the populace on Ginza Street. Curb venders 
there and startling windows make every day 
Christmas and every night New Year. The 
people, like us, worry over jobs and illness, food 
and weather; but in another cut of garment, 
with strange names for bread and water, two 
new fruits among a dozen familiar ones, paper 
lanterns on our own sort of bicycle, and the 
clatter of a more healthful shoe than ours— 
it all seems exotic. 

Buildings being limited by earthquake law 
to eight stories, Tokyo is forever denied a lofty 
skyline, but she has stock reports by radio and 
store displays that defy the most decorative 
paragraphs. Limousines honk at oxcarts and 
trains shriek along the moats. How fast the 
country has changed from squatting samurai 
to electric clocks and tooth paste, yet how long 
it takes to mail a package at the post office! 
The East hustles by centuries, but in minutes 
it knows no economy. 

With three months’ railroad tickets allowing 
unlimited stopovers we began a circuit of two 
main islands. 

Up north we saw peasants in action wearing 


raincoats of last year's rice straw, and the raip 
descending from every direction, all as) 
Hiroshige’s old prints. The government, al 
not controlling weather, we waded into an yp. 
derstanding of why the stilted national fog. 
wear is most sensible for Japan. 

After a midday survey of Utsunomiy,; 
shrines and gourd shops we halted at Fuky. 
shima. There we peeked out from under oy 
four-foot red paper umbrella and dived ‘int 
the first building that looked like an inn. Oy 
cold wet shoes were exchanged at the entrang 
for felt slippers, and soon in a little room ty 
and charcoal warmed us. This night out, din. 
ner, bed, and egg breakfast with milk, cost y 
seventy-five cents each. 

Rural Japan teaches one not to wonder thx 
her annals are bright with artists and poets 
They should flourish in this green hilly land 
picturesque with trees, mirrorlike rice paddie, 
bamboo groves, thatched villages, mossy mil 
wheels, waterfalls, butterflies, and ancien 
cryptomeria-lined highways that still connec 
the long ends of the Empire. 

In Sendai we climbed the heights whence 
Masamune’s castle once overlooked river and 
plain, then visited the hall in which provincial 
capitals customarily exhibit the products of 
their region. We were always the off-featur 
in the scene; even in this chief city of th 
north, ordinary Americans are purple cows. 

Shiogama, fishing town, sheltered us nex 
night and broke all records for mud. Is 
shrines were fascinating and we beheld the sat 
pans that legend says came from the bottom of 
the sea—but it is the mud we shall remember. 
We departed its slippery shores in a small box 
(shoes removed at the stern and _passenges 
seated picnic style on matting and cushions) 





A Famous Toru (Gateway), aT Miyajima, AND SOME OF THE SACRED DEES 
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Rice PLANtING—IT Is Pretty To SEE BUT MEssy To Participate IN 


across the Bay of Matsushima (“pine island”), 
whose innumerable wind-worn islets make it 
the favorite of Japan’s “Three Great Sights.” 

Adventure is largely error. In Matsushima 
town the servants of our chosen inn kept prais- 
ing other hotels to a strange degree. Did we 
want to lodge here? Yes, no room could be 
more beautiful than this. But finally they took 
us to another establishment. . . . The private 
dining-rooms in good eating places are so like 
inn bedrooms that we had tried to stay all 
night in a restaurant! 

After absorbing Matsushima’s shrines, caves, 
and wooded hills we rode on through orchard 
lands, slept at Morioka, and then at the moun- 
tain lake Towada, one of the country’s “Eight 
Scenic Beauties.” Even through a rain-splashed 
automobile curtain the twenty miles of Max- 
field Parrish landscape leading to the lake pleas- 
antly relieved an overdose of temples and 
bazaars. 

Turning south toward Akita, the northwest 
coast scenery is reminiscent of that from Genoa 
to Pisa. Roofs of windy fishing villages are 
weighted with rocks and the third-class coaches 
are crowded with robust wives. Here women 
are Women, not in flappy kimonos but in snug 
trousers, with blackened teeth, strong arms, 
decisive voices, and immense hampers of cu- 
cumbers on their backs. 

While we tarried at Niigata, across the 
Myriad Ages Bridge I counted forty-three 
persons watching my companion buy bracelets. 
From the edges of the O Bon festival itself 
they followed us, inoffensively, from the tem- 
ple grounds. 

The quiet town of Toyama selected for next 
night turned out noisy with trams and itiner- 
ant musicians. It was here that we found per- 
ambulators doing dray duty, hauling peaches, 
pine trees, or laundry. At Takaoka we spent 

some hours between trains and saw a huge un- 
fadvertised Buddha having his lotus leaves re- 
ied... The.dogs helped men to pull carts; 
wore ear caps, grass skirts, and white 
Canopies, Japan has such variety of climate 
‘that a day’s journey begins where the peasant 
is bundled like an overstuffed teddy bear and 
ends where he toils in the merest G string. 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


—TraveL DEPARTMENT— 


In Kanazawa gardens we trod walks and 
bridges with poetic names and drank tea in a 
porcelain store whose owner had guided us in 
hope of a little patronage. At night in the inn 
the jolly maids who brought our bedding 
laughed trying to pronounce ukulele. They 
liked Hawaii “dansu” music and recognized 
“Home, Sweet Home”; our folk tunes are 
sung with Japanese words in the schools. 

In Kyoto, old city of dignity and dark doors, 
rain turned our desires from temple viewing 
to more sheltered studies of lacquer and weav- 
ing. The looms were dusty, hard hit by de- 
pression and by expansion of the artificial silk 
industry. 

One day we roamed on the mountain Hiei 
which was a stronghold of Buddhist monks a 
century before King Alfred learned to read. 
The woods and temples were silent except for 
summer insects and one chanting priest—quite 
unlike the city temples, surrounded by theaters 
and tea houses. 

We unwound red tape enough to enter the 
long-forbidden palaces, simple and artistic, so 
devoid of mahogany, crystal chandeliers, and 
all supposedly royal furniture that we ceased 
to wonder why old emperors abdicated for 
monastic life. The haunts of the bonzes sug- 
gest more gayety than the palaces. 

On the island of Miyajima, second of the 
“Three Great Sights,” we lost several winks 
of rest at the “Golden Water House” because 
of a geisha whoopee party consuming golden 
water in another room. 

From Shimonoseki we ferried to Moji (on 
Kyushu Island), whose smokestacks are wide 
as farmhouses and whose growth has brought 
decadence on Nagasaki. Only her faded signs 
in German and English and her deserted sailor 
resorts recall Nagasaki’s former importance. 
Here lived the Dutch, the few aliens permitted 
in Japan during the isolation period. 

Before sailing over Shimabara Bay to an- 
other railroad terminal we encountered the law. 
Japanese policemen wear swords but do their 


‘duty with the pen. This one, like every inn- 


keeper, wrote down our name and lineage, age 
and honorable profession, home address, place 
just left, and probable destination. 
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FARMERS IN STRAW RAINCOATS, CARRYING MULBERRY LEAVES TO SILKWORMS 


The return across Kyushu was steep, and the 
train so slow that we counted the wild yellow 
lilies and heard the birds and waterfalls. Ter- 
raced valleys, forests, Mt. Aso with the earth’s 
greatest crater, precipices, pines, wild rivers, 
and little brown houses that shelter the men 
with the hoe made it the journey of a lifetime. 

After a night at medicinal Beppu we crossed 
the Inland Sea on a steamer without berths or 
dining-room. Shoes were removed at cabin 
doors and meals were eaten, with radio music, 
in the room as at an inn. 

Landing at dawn we watched Kobe wake up, 
then rode to Osaka, clean and square, like 
Venice in the center with a fringe of Pitts- 
burgh around the outside. Next day found 
us on the steps of a Nara pagoda feeding crack- 
ers to the sacred deer. (Throughout Japan the 
deer is revered as an animal that once befriend- 
ed Buddha.) City of history and now of little 
smokeless industries, Nara sells atmosphere, 
brushes, carvings, and India ink sticks. 

While at Nagoya we climbed through the 
castle built in 1611 to keep ambitious noblemen 

(Continued on page 65) 





Two Happy Tea Pickers oF SHIZUOKA 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


—~-TRAVEL— 


Nothing tends so much to enlarge 
the mind as traveling.—Watts. 





Wil’ 


[Plates V, VI, VII, and VIII of our Rotogravure Picture Section are devoted to Travel. This month we show scenes in “Lands of Paradox.”] 
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1931 TRAVEL CONTEST PRIzE WINNERS 


Ist Prize—Travel at Home ($100) 


EuirzaBeEtH W. Smirn, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Through the Rockies 


Ist Prize—Travel Abroad ($100) 


Frances Marion Fox, Waialua, Oahu, 
Hawaii 


“As the Romans Do”—In Japan 


2nd Prize ($75) 
Opessa McCietian, El Dorado, Kans. 
A Cross Section of Europe 


ird Prize ($60) 


Janet M. Armstronc, Johnsburg, N.Y. 
Eastward Ho! 


4th Prize ($50) 


Neota J. SackreiTer, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Blazing the Trail to Iguassu 


Sth Prize ($35) 
Griapys Evans, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Broader Horizons 


6th Prize ($25) 
KATHLEEN M. Sims, Espanola, Ont. 
The Water Route through the Scottish 
Highlands 


7th Prize ($20) 


Lottie FayMon, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
Europe—As I Saw It 


The 15 Winners of $10 Prizes 


Grorcianna F. Comstock, Wilton, Conn. 
A Cruise in Historic Waters 

CATHERINE Dewar, Marine City, Mich. 
Ports and Pleasant Places 

Auice R. Evans, Alexandria, Egypt 
Jerusalem—Vision of Peace 

Ernet Harnes, Verbank, N.Y. 
A Cruise o’er the Golden Caribbean 

KATHERINE R. Hearty, Worcester, Masss. 
High Lights of My European Trip 

Marie A. Kanne, Ashtabula, Ohio 
Our Golden West 

ANNA M. LENEHAN, Providence, R.I. 
Impressions of Bermuda 

Apecaiwe Jo Lioyp, Remsen, Iowa 
How We Answered the Call of the 

Friendly West 

G. Witsurn May, Metropolis, Ill. 
Cuba—Pearl of the Antilles 

Marcaret McLaurine, Muskogee, Okla. 
In Quest of Romance 

_Minnette Miter, Leadville, Colo. 
Off the Beaten Path 

Ez1t10T Moore, Elmhurst, L.L 
La Mi-Careme 

Ciara B. Ru ey, Pensacola, Fla. 
The Land of the Lei 

Mona Snea, Lawrence, Mass. 
Our Saguenay Trip 

Mrs. Mary S. THomas, Toronto, Ont. 
Vacation Thrills via Thrift 


ONGRATULATIONS are in order! We point with pardon- 
able pride to the list of Travel Contest prize winners on this 
page. If you all could see the collection of travel stories submitted 
for consideration, you would understand why we say “with pride.” 
The winners of the two first prizes can feel fully entitled to 
the special honor that is theirs in having their stories published in 
full, for the judges, working independently, chose for first place 
the manuscripts submitted by Elizabeth W. Smith and Frances 
Marion Fox. Miss Fox’s “ ‘As the Romans Do’—In Japan” is pub- 


lished in this issue of the INsTRUCTOR. 


the Rockies” will appear later. 


Miss Smith’s “Through 


Naturally enough, a majority of the foreign travel stories 
describe trips in Europe, and although the first prize goes to an 
account of experiences in the Far East, we have on hand a number 
of excellent stories of European travel. Extracts from these, and 
from others that take the reader to many parts of the world, will 


be published as opportunity offers. 





The 77 Winners of $5 Prizes 
Kate ANpbrew, Cochrane, Ont. 
Summer Ramblings 
RosaLyN Asbury, Gainesville, Ga. 
Riding the Rails to the N.E.A. 
Marcaret Bapcer, Ithaca, N.Y. 
The Grand Canyon and Yellowstone 
Park 
ANNE V. Barey, Union, N.J. 
Bermuda—A Truly Fairy Isle 
GeorceNna M. Baker, Buena Park, Calif. 
My Trip to the Orient 
RutH M. Baker, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Priceless Treasures 
Doris Bowers, Belleville, Ill. 
Where Nature Reigns Supreme 
Louise Bracket, Niles, Mich. 
The Lure of Desire 
Acnes C. Brapy, Mobile, Ala. 
The Trip of Trips 
Lucy Brautt, Embrun, Ont. 
Westward, Oh, Westward! 

Mary Hazet Brent, Kilmarnock, Va. 
A Vacation Trip through the West 
LucitteE CAMPBELL, Calderwood, Tenn. 

My Favorite Countries 
Erriz Cuitwoop, Joplin, Mo. 
My Vacation Trip to California 
FarrH Crark, Muttra, India 
Our Kashmir Neighbors 
June Crark, Carthage, Ill. 
A Vacation without a Bathtub 
Jeanette Corser, Kirklin, Ind. 
A Tour of the Southern States 
Errie E. CortincHaM, Shreveport, La. 
The Queen’s Crown 
CHRISTINE EasTLaNb, Depew, N.Y. 
By Boat from Quebec to Newfoundland 
RutH Exuiortrt, Lima, Ohio 
Pacific-Northwest and Alaska 
Mina E. Etve, Newark, N.Y. 
The Pearl of the Mediterranean 
BLANCHE C. Evenson, Owanka, S. Dak. 
Attaining an Aspiration 
Peart S. For, Lee Center, N.Y. 
California and the West 


Frances Louise Forses, Columbus, 
Ohio 
Cruising the Spanish Main 
O. Beatrice ForKNALL, Newton, Mass. 
Life on the Ocean 
CaRRIE FUERSTENAU, Saginaw, Mich. 
Gaining New Experiences 
Lena Geyer, Galloway, Ohio 
Westward Bound 
HucuH L. Gris, Jamestown, N.Y. 
A Trip to Rheims and the American 
Battlefields 
InMA L. Gorvon, Washington, D.C. 
From East to West 
Bernice M. HatvorseEn, Scandinavia, Wis. 
Teacher Travel Tour through Our 
Western Wonderland 
Mrs. Jessie J. Hayes, Amarillo, Texas 
To California 
Mase M. Herserc, Harris, Minn. 
See America First 
Garnett Hit, Marysville, Kans. 
Carlsbad Caverns 
IRENE McCatt Ho ke, Davenport, Iowa 
My Trip to Bagnell Dam 
KATHRYN Howtmes, Seattle, Wash. 
Alaska, the Land of My Ambition 
Mary E, Jarrett, Charleston, W. Va. 
The Yukon Circle Trip 
Erra E. KaMMERUD, Argyle, Wis. 
A Lark—Abroad! 
Myra E. Kiock, St. Johnsville, N.Y. 
The Colorado Rockies and the Indian 
Detour 
F. May Lapointe, Embrun, Ont. 
A Three Weeks’ Vacation Trip 
MarGarRET Lapointe, Montcer, Quebec 
Through the Canadian Rockies 
RutH E. Linpsay, Fox Lake, Wis. 
A Modern Crusade 
Sister M. Loretto, Tuckahoe, N.Y. 
Nova Scotia—the Land of Evangeline 
ErHet Lownes, Charter Oak, Iowa 
A Month of Marvel 
Mrs. Nora Moss McCarrrey, Berkeley, 
Calif. 
Alaska Bound 


Marjorie L. McLaucHiin, Cheboygan 
Mich. 
A Trip to the Empire State 
Satty M. McNa ty, Haddonfield, NJ, 
The Whalemen’s Town 
Marie A. MEE, Juneau, Wis. 
A Trip to the Land of My Dreams 
AGNES MELLIGAN, Glouster, Ohio 
An Ideal Tour 
Vircinia METTLER, Grafton, W. Va. 
An Educational Tour 
KATHRYN Meyers, Redlands, Calif, 
A Glimpse of Distant Lands 
EpitH Mirter, Weyburn, Sask. 
Our Gallery of Memory 
Mrs. Littian DINGLE Mornriss, 
Shreveport, La. 
Cotton and Cod 
EMMA Myer, Indianapolis, Ind. 
In the Charmed Land 
May R. NENNEKER, Evansville, Ind. 
Some Day I Shall Return 
Mitprep E. O'Connor. Worcester, Mas, 
Picturesque Cannes 
MarGARET %’REILLY, Santa Barbara, Ci. 
A Perfect Summer 
Mrs. Kate C. Orr, Pomona, Calif. 
A Trip to Alaska 
MILLICENT Pastorius, Clarksburg, W. Va 
The Lure of Travel 
HELEN L. Pattren, Quincy, Mass. 
The Old World in 1931 
HELEN L. PaTTEN, Quincy, Mass. 
Venice, the Queen of the Adriatic 
Mary C. PHELAN, Tacoma, Wash. 
Pacific to Atlantic and Return 
Mrs. Detra C. Por, Morrisville, Va. 
A Circle of Enchantment 
THELMA L. ReEman, Billings, Mont. 
Touring England 
ENoLa E. RENTSCHLER, Spencer, Ind. 
My First Trip to Europe 
ADELAIDE P. Ricnarps, Allentown, Pa 
A Real Vacation 
ELIZABETH SHERINYAN, Worcester, Mas 
My Trip to Europe in 1931 
Bessie E. Sinke, Daysland, Alberta 
I Travel to My Ain Folk 
Jane Dow Tuackrey, Camden, Ark. 
Seas and Mountains 
Viota C. THuma, Eklutna, Alaska 
A Glorious Three Weeks 
Susie TRussELL, Paeonian Springs, Va. 
The Wonders of the West 
Epna Maye Turney, Cresson, Pa. 
Summer Fun during 1931 
Jessre Virtue, Meadville, Pa. 
Alaska to Panama in 1931 
Erna WEBER, Austin. Texas 
Sunny Hours in Cool Regions 
Mrs. Liry R. Wuitrtexp, Elizabethtown, 
Ky. 
A Summer’s Gleanings 
Marie Y. Wittiams, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Land of Mystery and Intrigue 
Oxive Winsuip, Port Allegany, Pa. 
We Visit Kansas and Denver 
Azim_te M. Worrorp, Laurens, S. Car. 
Discovering West Virginia 
Apa F. ZimMERMAN, Dover, Ohio 
My Vacation 
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At no 
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previous time 


in human experience has there been so much interest in secur- 
ing the most important item of food—milk—in safe, whole- 
some form at economical cost. And no one will question the 
importance, in health education, of proper understanding of 
the place of milk in the diet. It will be agreed, too, that the 


high points of the subject are:— 
1. 


2 e That the milk used should be (a) surely 




















That sufficient milk be used. 


rich in all the milk-food substances, and 
(b) free even from the possibility of con- 
taining harmful germs. 


If those points were properly appreciated by 
the public, and realized in practice, a big con- 
tribution would be made to the cause of 
public health. 


The practical phases of the subject compel at- 
tention to Evaporated Milk, for these reasons: 


1. 


More than twice as rich as ordinary milk, 
Evaporated Milk helps to put more milk 
in the diet. 


Concentrated to a definite standard of 
richness, and homogenized so that the 
fat never separates, every drop is uniform 
in whole-milk food content. 


Sterilized in sealed containers, Evapo- 
rated Milk comes to the home completely 
free even from the possibility of contain- 
ing harmful germs. 


It is worthy of consideration, in these 
days, that Evaporated Milk costs less, 
generally, than ordinary milk. 


Le us send you, free of charge, our educational lit- 
erature. More milk in the diet by the wider use of Evaporated Milk, 
is the message these publications bring to the classes under your care. 


For the older pupils— 
The Story of Evaporated Milk— 


a booklet describing with numerous illus- 
trations the processes of packaging unswect- 
ened Evaporated Milk, its history, its nutri- 
tive value and uses and a chart giving 
similar information but in abridged form. 


Nutritive Value of Evaporated Milk— 


references and quotations from research workers 
in nutrition. 


Statistical Data. Consumption in the United 
States of Evaporated Milk, condensed milk, dry 
milk, butter, cheese; composition, nutritive 


value and costs. 


63 
For both upper and lower grades— 


The Adventures of Eva, Pora and Ted— 


a series of twelve comic strips. 


Mother and Baby Poster—a beautiful paint- 


ing, reproduced in colors for classroom use. 


For teachers who have the school 
lunch problem— 


The School Lunch—practical suggestions on 


equipment, menus and recipes. 


Planning Lunches for School Children— 


requirements for an adequate lunch, menus and 


recipes. 


Eating for Effictency—a discussion of the prin- 
ciples underlying a good diet, many menus and 
recipes. 

A complete list includes other publications use- 


ful for home economics classes, also for study in 


parent-teacher association programs. 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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| EVAPORATED Mitx AssociaTION 
| 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
I 


' Please send me, free of charge, one copy each 
| of the following. If I find the publications 
' adapted to my needs, I will request additional 
l copies for my students or their parents: 


(| Lést of free publications 


(] The Story of Evaporated Milk 
(BooxkteT) 


(] The Story of Evaporated Milk 
(Cart) 


(] Nutritive Value of Evaporated 
Milk 
(] Statistical Data 


[] The Adventures of Eva, Pora 
and Ted 


| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

] 

| 

| [| Mother and Baby Poster 
: [] The School Lunch 

l (] Planning Lunches for School 
Children 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


[] Eating for Efficiency 


y class consists of... 
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—" John Hancock Series 

Get these 

Interesting Books 
about 

George Washington 


Especially help- 
ful during Bicentennial 
Year, both in class work 
and in school celebrations, 
are the two booklets in our 
well-known historical 
series, entitled, ““George 
Washington, First Presi- 
dent of the United States,” 
and “Mount Vernon, the 


Home of Washington.” 


Write for your copies. 


Miata 


LIFE INSURANCE Teebeenee Comnainy 
OF BosTON, Massacnusertrs 


Joun Hancock Inoumy Buarau 


197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklets, “George 
Washington, First President of the United 
States,” and “Mount Veraon, the Home of 
Washington,” 

Name 


Street and No. 


City Stat 


i. 
Over Sixty-Nine Years in Business 




















Washington Sculptures 





Bust from the Houdon Statue 
No. 5475. Height 2 ft. 6 in. 


Price $25.00 
This is one of the twelve famous Washing- 
ton busts, statues and reliefs illustrated in 


our free folder. Prices from $4.00 up. Why 

not plan now to unveil one of these Caproni 

Casts as a part of your celebration of the 

Bicentennial of the birth of George Wash- 

ington. Fill in the coupon and mail today. 

Positively no charge or obligation. You will 

receive the folder promptly. 

P. P. CAPRONI & BRO., INC. 

1916B Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
(Kindly print name and address) 


Name of School 
Address of School 
Your Name 


Position 

















Engraved INVITATIONS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
VISITING CARDS 
Co orrect in form, Perfect In exe- 
eutio m. Direct from the nation’s 
capital. Moderate prices, Ask for 
the loan of Portfolio of samples, 


USLER & CO., 314 Eye St. 
Washington. be.” 
—., 
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Penny Lane 
(Continued from page 20) 


Down we went to candy shops 

In the morning, noon, and eve- 
ning; 

Spending all our shiny cents 

In the morning, noon, and eve- 


ning; 
With a penny here and a penny 
there, 
Here some creams, there some 
fudge, 


Here a lollipop; 
Five for a cone, ten for a bag of 
mints, 


Till we'd emptied our pockets of 


pennies. 


Done are we with candy shops 

In the morning, noon, and eve- 
ning; 

Saving all our shiny cents 

In the morning, noon, and eve- 
ning, 

With a penny here and a penny 
there, 

Here a cent, there a cent, here 
perhaps a dime; 

All pennies saved mean pennies in 
the bank 

For a later and happier spending. 
(Unhappy Pennies jump up, 





backs still to front of stage.) 

A HAPPY PENNY—Look, the Un- 
happy Pennies seem _ interested! 
(Happy Pennies, facing front, step 
into their places between U nhappy 
Pennies. All sing to tune of “The 
Farmer.” ) 

Do you wonder if we're happy? 

Do you wonder if we're happy? 

Do you wonder if we're happy, 

If we're all happy now? 

Look, we'll show you, yes, we'll 

show you, 

Look, we'll show you, yes, we'll 

show you, 

Look, we'll show you, yes, we'll 

show you 
That we're all happy now. 

(With the fifth line, Unhappy 
Pennies swing to face front and all 
Pennies lift penny faces up before 
their own faces. While sitting on 
the floor with backs to front of 
stage, Unhappy Pennies have turned 
their penny faces over, and the re- 
verse side shows a smiling face.) 

CURTAIN 
EpITorIAL Note: The songs, “The Farm- 


er” and “The Farmyard,” are in The Gol- 
den Book of Favorite Songs. 





Let’s Learn about Japan 
(Continued from page 18) 


paper first and then transferred to 
the screen, or made of cut paper 
and pasted together on the screen. 

I would suggest beaver board cut 
18 by 36 inches or 24 by 48 inches 
for the material of the screen. 
a first or second grade I recommend 
gummed paper for hinging the parts 
together. Sufficient space should be 
allowed for the fold in the screen; 
generally, this should be twice the 
thickness of the beaver board (one 
half inch). For a third- or fourth- 
grade group, it is better to have a 
wooden frame built for each panel. 
The frame should be the same size 
as the beaver board and made of 
poplar, 1% by % inches. Corru- 
gated nails are best for fastening. 
The material can be obtained al- 
ready cut from the lumber yard. 
The only construction necessary is 
nailing the frames, fastening the 
beaver board to the frames, and put- 
ting on the hinges. A hammer and 
screw driver are the only tools 
needed. 

Poster paints are best for a painted 
design and colored poster paper for 
a cut-paper one. The children may 
have an excellent lesson in laying a 
wash by tinting unprinted news- 
paper the shades that they desire for 
their picture. 

The finished screen may serve as 

Japanese house, as-scenery in a 
Japanese play, or for many useful 
purposes in the classroom. 

Japanese kimonos are picturesque 
in line, design, and color schemes. 
Second-grade children can make 
them, and third-graders do a nice 


For | 





piece of work. First there must be 
some idea of the material to be used, 
preferably plain sateen or cambric, 
which come in different colors and 
take paint or crayons nicely. The 
next step is the making of a pattern. 
If the children cut small paper pat- 
terns for their dolls first, it will help 
them in cutting the patterns for 
their own kimonos. 

Designs may be painted on in 
poster paint or drawn with crayons. 
The colors and designs of the ki- 
monos seen in the cover picture will 
be an inspiration to children who 
are making their own. The Jap- 
anese stencil many of their kimonos, 
a very simple process when crayons 
are used. After it is finished, a hot 
iron will help to make the colors 
permanent. 

From our study of the Japanese, 
we should come to realize something 
of their love of beauty and their 
artistic expression of it in every 
part of their lives. Simplicity is 
the keynote of all their art. Wheth- 
er we study their pottery, costumes, 
home decorations, painting, screens, 
or gardens, we find a beautiful use 
of the art principles of balance, sub- 
ordination, and rhythm, expressed | § 
through line, tone, and color. The 
philosophy of their art, because it is 
built on definite formulas, is the 
very spirit which we want to instill 
into children’s minds and hearts— 
not expensive materials, but beauty 
and appropriateness; not confusion, 
but order, with one thought ex- 
pressed and all others subordinated 
to it. 
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“As the.Romans Do” 
—In Japan 
(Continued from page 61) 


out of mischief. At Hakkone, Fuji- 
yama proved herself a queen of 
mountains who does not let herself 
become common by appearing too 
often before the public gaze. On 
this last of our twenty-four nights 
(twenty in inns) around Hondo and 
Kyushu, we forgot the disappoint- 
ing Fuji, in the lantern festival on 
the lake. 

One night we awoke feeling the | 
hotel shake. We sat up, talked; the | 
room still swayed; we laughed, then 
it was over. Unlike the momentary 
tremors of California and Hawaii, 
Japanese earthquakes last so long 
that one’s spasm of horror is over 
and the mind is resigned to eternity 
before they stop. 

“What does that mean?” I asked 
someone, finding it beyond my abil- 
ity to interpret the 

Be-bi Go-ru-fu 


of a sign on a high roof where boys 
were busy playing. It was Baby 
Golf! 

Baths are phenomenal. An inn 
servant once innocently took me to 
bathe at a neighborhood bathhouse 
where Eves and Adams use different 
tubs but the same room. The body 
is scrubbed clean, rinsed, and then 
soaked in the very hot pool. If the 
bathers are friends, they chat; if not, 
they pay no attention to one another 
and, strangely enough, not even to 
long-legged foreigners who fully | 
clad on the street are the object of 
all eyes. 


| 


Never was any happy hunting 
ground harder to leave than this 
honest country which has bravely 
overcome drawbacks of late feudal- 
ism, slim resources, stony ground, 
earthquake, flood, and fire. If these 
old enemies again strike Japan, it 
will not be mere news to us. We 
shall think of our friends: the sweet- 
potato vender and the boys who 
catch singing insects; the young 
landlord who taught us Japanese 
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You Aren't Half as Sick 


When You're Sick 


Under the T. 


C. U. Umbrella! 


That’s what a Teacher writes about her own experience with unex- 


pected illness and T. C. U. Protection. 


We quote the following from a 


letter written by Miss Ellen Richardson, Jacksonville, Florida. 


“The T. C. U. is all that it guarantees to be. 


Illness doesn’t make you 


half as sick when all the worry is taken out with a T. C. U. policy. You 
pay your bills promptly, for you receive your T. C. U. benefit as soon as 


application is filed.” 


Cut Out Worry and Risk 


Join the T. C. U. 


“Don’t Worry” Club 





songs; the Hindu exile worrying 
about his country; students who 
asked about co-education; the youth 
on the bridge who had mastered | 
English and read Mill hoping to ease | 
the lot of the working people; No- 
boru who avoided conscription by 
eating small meals; and Tadao who 
Volunteered heretical opinions of 
monarchy. 

Japan need not be an extravagant 
trip for members of the non-affluent 
professions. Modest landladies, and 
students so anxious to improve in 
English that they guide compensated 

y by traveling expenses, lead to 
an intimate knowledge of the coun- 
try denied to large parties. In the 
Orient as anywhere else it puts yen 
in the pocket and romance in every 
t to do as the Romans do. 








All These Benefits Are Yours 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled 
by accident or confining illness. 


$11.67 a Week (and up) when you are quarantined and 
your salary has stopped. 


$25 a Month (and up) for illness that does not confine 
you to the house but keeps you from work. 


20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined to an established hospital. 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled by 
injuries received in an automobile accident, and 
$1000 for accidental death in an automobile disaster. 


$333 to $1000 (and up) for major accidents, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. These indemnities are increased 
10 per cent for each consecutive annual renewal of 
the policy for not to exceed five years. 


Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained in 
railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. 


Operation benefits in addition to other benefits if your 
policy has been maintained in force for 1 year. 


Policies with increased benefits are also issued. 


Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” 
Club by letting the T. C. U. share the risk of loss of income 
by reason of Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. Always the 
sensible course, it has now become the popular one. 


Decide now to become one of those fortunate teachers 


—Who have no financial worries, due to Accident or 
Sickness. 


—Who have a regular income in time of need. 
Just sign your name and address in the coupon, tear off 


and mail for complete information. It will place you under 
no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
832 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


| FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
| To the T. C. U., 882 T. C. U. Blag., 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 
| I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
| Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
| 


Name........ 
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| Some Exercises in Grammar. 


WAN I ED (Continued from page 50) 
1. Many people are now inhabitants| 10. Lucy feeds her every day. age 3 
V V OMEN I EACHERS of the cold north lands. 11. She gives the cat milk for mop aa 


2. The groves were God’s first tem-|of her meals. ity, 
For Interesting Educational Work ples. 12. The cat catches mice almost even B drav 
3. It is I, be not afraid. day. cult 
Positions offer: permanent connection with nationally 4. The boy gave his friend the largest Copy sentences 4, 7, and 8. Leay 


cooky he had. 
§. Who has borrowed my thimble and 
scissors? 


empty lines between the sentengy ef 


known organization, splendid training, a good financial 
so that you will have plenty of roo, i. 


return, the opportunity to travel with congenial teacher 


























associates and the chance to render a real educational 6. The children gave their teacher | *° mark them. Draw one long lig wd 
service. Applicants must be between 25 and 40 years of gifts. under the complete subjects; and Ben | 

age with teaching experience and normal school or col- 7. Many islands in the Pacific belong ered long ~— under - Complet: junc 
lege training. Salary and railroad fare paid to start. oo Busapenn countries. a mam ese apes conphe aa - 
Peay diatel 8. There is a black cat on the steps. |the simple subjects and simple pred. BF draw 
pply immediately. 9. She is a pet of Lucy’s. icates. soun 

F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 101, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. ” 
Child Life in Japan -" 

sit 0 

T | (Continued from page 43) 6. 
s at i dolls 

blossoms alone, not for fruit. Beauti- to race but never harmed. 7, 

& A R N $ per month ful cherry trees along Potomac River,) 6. Snow men made in winter 9B acter 

0 <iiee taal eae, Coben Washington, D.C., are gift from| parts of country having snow. Ac 





Japan.) 7. Special pets are turtles; goldid B work 
2. On Lotus Festival, children and| with long, fan-shaped tails; dogs whid Japar 


can earn $250 a month f h i s with normal school or col- 
this summer? Do you know Summer lege training (and at least 








that afler you qualify, you two years of leaching ex- teachers go early in the morning to some | look like spaniels, only white; bob BB Cross 
have the opportunily to go ahead fo a perienc e) are desired. This position | pond. As sun rises, flowers open with | tailed cats; white rabbits, rare and high- XL. | 
bigger position wilh more income—and gives an opportunity fo trav rel, lo be loud pop. Children say, “The flowers ly prized. 1. 
with bright prospects for permanent work? associated with congenial people, and salute the sun.” 8. Trav veling shows entertain chi clude 
There are a few openingsinthisnational the chance !o make an income of from | .: = —_ os ‘ : 
organization, in business over twenty $250 lo $500 a month. A thorough ;  & New Year's Day is ‘special day |dren. Man makes butterflies of pape J Chin 
years, for teachers of personality and _ training is given Io all those selected, with for kite-flying by boys, fathers, and|and keeps them in motion in air with math 
education who are interested this summer _a guaranteed income jo start. Please give grandfathers. Kites made in many fan. Performer does tricks with ladde & one f 
fs exchanging We usual profilless a pes as lo age, ——- — shapes—boxes, dragons, birds. Mem-|standing it upright on ground, the I or Fr 
or a vacalion of business experience an ence, and lime you can work this vacalion, bers of famil reet rising sun, falling climbing up it. omy, 
Address: S. L. Weedon Co., Dept.1-A, 2036 E. 89th St., Cleveland,O. || oi vd én Shae tau, cammtenliel | Mw te dink bei Nel ae 





assuring them of good fortune during |dish of wheat gluten and bamboo reed J given 
the coming year. Streets are lined with |} He blows any kind of candy toy the eed: 


Health Education—Rest—Recreation—  <elored lanterns and many kinds of | children wish. i 


trimmings. Bamboo arch is erected in 10. Woman with fire of coals if Many 





For a day, a week or a month you will be charmed with the restful, front of each house and is hung with brazier, a pot of batter, jar of sweep fairs, 
peaceful surroundings and comforts of this world famous health : . ima: 7 : 
resort. Sports and entertainment—ideal for short holidays. Unsur- | seaweed, charcoal, ferns, pine branches, | sauce, ladle, griddle, and cake-turne,, If heroe 
passed for restoring health, vitality and energy. Easy of access from paper bags, and oranges. In center is lets children make cake for themselys 4. 
all points North, East, por — ee by age ns bus, = usually a red lobster, sign of long life.|for ten sen (one cent). All h 
Sock of Views and fits Pebedule. Montlon This Instrecter and got Arch is thought to keep away evil spir-|_ 11. Many jugglers, acrobats, case i uy 
a booklet on diet and health. its. Celebration lasts a week. Business sellers, toy-sellers, with baskets of wars 5. 
You will enjoy spending the Christmas and New Year holidays at houses close. Houses and stores are | hanging from poles, seen on streets schol 


cleaned. Everyone must have new Activity.—Stage a street scene, le —§ for n 


THE PHYSICAL CULTURE HOTEL, Inc. clothes. ting pupils act the parts, as nearly gives 











Founded by Bernarr Macfadden 4. Weaving Festival is similar to St. possible, of various entertainers sm ery, f 

DANSVILLE - - NEW YORK Valentine’s Day. Bamboos are deco- |" a Japanese street. Let other mem § ing, « 
| rated with festoons of sashes and scarfs | bers of the class guess whom the actos Ac 

WI] : _and hung with poem prayers for sun- |4%¢ trying to imitate, ing a 

A Famous NG Piano shine, that the herdsman and his weaver | [X- — = the ee XI. 

a qunen cuntevenvens wife might meet on the Milky Way. 1. Temples are visited any day, sine 1. 

$235 5. Shokonsha memorial is like Deco- there is no special day for worship like § and s 

FREE TRIAL Tl LL APRIL ration Day. The Japanese honor their |Our Sunday. 2. 


Direct from factory—save $100 to $200. Rich inspiring tone. 
40,000 in use. 40-year guarantee. Pianos, Playersand Grands. 
30 styles, a terms. Write today for Book and offer Free. 





soldier dead by bowing and softly clap-| 2+ Broad roadway, lined with cedar, baby 
ping hands as they march under a great | !eads up to temple. Under trees ar Baby 



























































VING & SON, Founded 1868—é4th Year. les . . 
ee SESE Dept. 38- i. "bid Bevoct onl teh Ave.. ow Teck, 30. ¥. forts | stone arch. little booths with lanterns and bannen § rows. 
‘ ; 6. The day on which Japanese cele- ig front xa them. * 
: . 3. Near temple t is ston , 

mw Open a Gown ‘Shoppe Commences Toure brate the coming to the throne of first oat wangle_ sonrenee 2 
Make $35.00 to $50.00 ie 25 TO 995 Emperor, twenty-five centuries ago, re- | ough Of water. ere all was hands ~ 
A Week. P, $3 EUROPE calls our Fourth of July. and rinse mouths before entering tem § ° ha 
Roary Gown Designing ““The Best for Less"’ 7. The Harvest Festival is like our |Ple. 4. 
= g ee Varied Routes, Delightful Hotels, Complete Sight: a 4. In temple are more little booth, § moth 
home. Spare mo- INSTITUTE cosing Pregrems, Expert Leadership, 8 sent : with cooked s and rice f le. Pex i then 
ments only. we Dept. L601 Send for booklets af Spring, 8. The day when married sons and ed peas and rice for sale. “a 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. Summer, " , : : 
tascouron .% nocuasitn. ns: || BY Summer, Near Bact an daughters return home to partake of |e bought and fed to tiny white hom | 4 
ae a SS es feast of red rice and whole fish resem- the size of large dog. Rice is fed # “own 
wi sample lessons an 
x full particulars. Tell me how | | — bles Thanksgiving Day. Kwannon’s pigeons, which are all white 5, 
t t ying business. —_— —— be ° > 
7 Name. ears “ is a 38 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. Activity—Construct kites and have §. Little rings of perfumed incens & 
“ Address. seceeenaeevnsaneneveeevennnenenenens a kite-flying contest. we P a ws 
" 6 Ogs removed at temple 

EARN A TOUR TO EUROPE § | V!!!. Games, pleasures, pets— . P 8 os ted “J ad ia the 
“is a mn tnt wt mee by com- 1. Pictures made with colored sands. rayers sal ore altar @ top , 
mw - Tele) .¢— Saige.” Mont ikeral commissions ever fered 2. Wrestling and jujutsu are popu-|cense rings thrown on -“ bee Dy 
x ease Abts Cy tte one, deaired Bi at pot lar sports, 8 ter leaving temple, family enje} sold ; 
FOLK DANCES, RHYTHMS, CLOG DANCES From 24 days 8235 t0.93 Days $690. reo conducind Eas: 3. Hide and seek, hide the thimble, themselves walking, riding, or loitering ; 
HEALTH and PHYSICAL EDUCATION one ham Tmawen 4 ins flier li ’ along roads, admiring beauties of te % fl 
FREE. 20° pace illustrated COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB, ***£9%tsTom sz. blindman’s buff, and proverbs (much g ’ g ? 
catalogue on request like our “authors”) are enjoyed. country. , 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 67 W. 44th St., MEW YORK 4. Boys play with tops, kites, and Activity. —Make a Japanese temple. a 
. walk on tall stilts which they call their | X- Elementary school education— na 
50 Different Postage Stamps ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC “h, 1 pm 1. Child enters school at six years a” 
from 60 Different Countries Helptel tn toash- PRES SANPLES: OO yy Fy Loo eron legs. . Side 

ine goagrenny. BA: MILLER, 241-21 Reisinger 443 EVENING STAR BLOG» WASHINGTON 0.6 } 5. Beetles and grasshoppers trained (Continued on page 67) 
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age and must attend for six years. Boys’ 
and girls separated. Studies are moral- 
Japanese geography and history, 


ity, Ph: . . 
handwriting, music, physical 


drawing, 
culture. 
oo child takes bath each day 
before going to school. 

3. Child carries umbrella of oiled pa- 
ger, cOpy book, soroban (a counting 
frame having wires, on which are wood- 
en beads, stretched across it), and 
luncheon consisting of jar of rice. 

4, Children greet teacher with bow, 
drawing in their breath with hissing 
ound, which is a mark of Japanese 
politeness. 

$. Modern schools have seats like 
American schools. In others children 
it on cushions on floor. 

6. Each child has set of drawers like 
doll’s bureau for India ink and brushes. 

7. Language has thousands of char- 
xcters to be learned. 

Activity.—Prepare samples of school 
work for exchange with corresponding 
Japanese grades through the Junior Red 
Cross, Washington, D.C. 

XI. Higher education— 

1. Secondary course of five years in- 
cludes courses in morality, Japanese and 
Chinese literature, geography, history, 
mathematics, natural sciences, physics, 
one foreign language (English, German, 
or French), principles of law and econ- 
omy, singing, gymnastics. 

2. Morality and military training 
given to boys of all grades and consid- 
eed of utmost importance. 

3. Much objective teaching given. 
Many excursions taken to factories, 
fairs, historic places, monuments of 
heroes. 

4, Authority is everywhere respected. 
All have spirit of helpfulness instead of 
trying to outdo others. 

§. In women’s schools, standard of 
scholarship is much lower than in those 
for men. A women’s industrial course 
gives three years of work in embroid- 
ery, flower-making, tailoring, dressmak- 
ing, cooking, knitting. 

Activity—Make a booklet describ- 
ing a visit to a silk factory. 

XII. Interesting facts and customs— 

1, Japanese take off shoes on trains 
and sit on their feet on seats. 

2. Battledores and shuttlecocks sent 
baby girls as gifts on first birthday. 
Baby boy would receive bows and ar- 
tows. Other gifts sent too, but these 
must be included. 

3. Baby boy has his head shaved 
when eight days old, leaving little tufts 
of hair wherever his mother wishes. 

4. On approach of father or grand- 
mother, child stands until person is near, 
then makes “kotow” by bowing head 
to floor, with hands outspread, palms 
downward. 

i. Bits of dried fish wrapped with| 
any gift, supposed to bring good luck. 

6. Lunches sold at every railroad 
Station. Put up in thin wooden boxes, 
the bottom filled with rice, small fish on 
‘op, seaweed (which is eaten as a vege- 
table), and pickles. Small pots of tea 

d at the windows. Empty pots put 
on floor with clogs. 

7. Jinrikishas drawn by coolies. 

8. Poems written and tied to trees 

& flower festival. 
9. Japanese always carry flowers up- 





side down, A thing is considered in- 
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visible until settled in its proper place. | 
Flowers are carried to temples and| 
graves but are never worn, never sent 
as gifts, or sent to sick friends in hos- 
pitals. (Flowers wither and fade, so 
sending them to a sick person would be 
a bad omen.) 

XIII. Some American ways that seem 
strange to the Japanese— 

1. The wearing of tight clothes with 
pipe-shaped sleeves instead of loose, 
graceful, comfortable clothes. 

2. The furniture in our homes, mak- 
ing them seem crowded. 

3. The gum-chewing habit. 

4. The putting of Christmas gifts in 
stockings, the humblest of all the gar- 
ments. 

§. The wearing of hats in church by 
women while men remove theirs. Jap- 
anese women do not wear hats. 

6. Books that are read from left to 
right across the page, and from the left- 
hand cover to the right. Japanese books 
are read from right to left, up and down 
the page, and from the right-hand cover 
to the left. 

7. Our manner of serving meals. 
Japanese meals are served on low, indi- 
vidual tables and food is eaten with 
chopsticks. Rice, fish, and vegetables 
are the most important Japanese foods. 
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ACH your pupils to use Kleenex Tissues 
for handkerchiefs right now! The “‘cold” 
season is at hand. It’s so easy for children’s 
colds to keep them out of school...to develop 
into more serious complications. So easy, too, 
for colds to spread to the entire class when 
germ-filled handkerchiefs are used. 


DANGER in handkerchiefs 


As many as 240,000 germs have been found 
in a handkerchief used but once during a 
cold. Think, for a moment, what that means! 

Every time your pupils use their handker- 
chiefs more than once, they carry thousands of 


| germs back to unprotected mouth and nose! 


Disgusting to think of, isn’t it? Dangerous, 
too, because these germs self-infect your pupils 
time after time. No wonder colds often hang 
on, and spread to others! 


Teach use of KLEENEX 


Kleenex is the modern way to avoid this men- 
ace. These soft, disposable tissues are so inex- 
pensive they’re used butonce..thendestroyed. 
Germs, too, are destroyed. They’re not permit- 
ted to self-infect or spread infection to others 


KLEENE 


Disposabie 
TISSUES 
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uring “COLD” Season 





School children should use only 


KLEENEX 


disposable TISSUES 


Made of rayon-cellulose, Kleenex is far 
softer than the linen handkerchief. It is actu- 
ally 91% more absorbent, too, You'll find 
children prefer Kleenex to ordinary soiled 
handkerchiefs—once they try it. 


And think of the economy... of the conve- 
nience! Kleenex costs less than handkerchief 
laundering. And there’s no washing dirty 
handkerchiefs! 


Try Kleenex for polishing spectacles, for 
manicuring, for applying medicine. And for 
removing cold creain, Kleenex has no equal. 
Its super-absorbency is needed to blot all dirt 
and make-up from the pores. Sold at all drug, 
dry goods and department stores. 


FREE. TRIAL PACKAGE 
, KLEENEX COMPANY, [\ Niel 
Lake Michigan Bldg., os 
Chicago, Illinois. wa : 
“Please send full-size “package of Kleencx 
for classroom’ use. mm? : 
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Germ-filled handkerchiefs are a menace to society! 
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32 or More 
Pages in 
Each Book 
Well Printed 
on Good 
Paper 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


200 Inexpensive Books 


For Supplementary Reading in All Grades 


Substantially 
Bound in 
Strong Paper 
Covers in 
Attractive 
Colors 





Price, in Strong Paper we 10 Cents Per Copy Prepaid 
8 Cents Per Copy, NOT Prepaid, on Orders for 25 or More Copies 











ORDER BY NUMBER 


Graded and Classified List of Titles 


NOTE. The grading in this list i 

above and below as to the one to w 

and fourth grades and those in the 
FIRST YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 

6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Eleven Fables from sop 
28 More Fables from sop 
29 Indian M = 
140 Nursery 
288 Primer b— Fableland 
NATURE 
1 Little Plant People—I 

2 Little Plant <a 

80 Story of a Sunbe 

31 Kitty Mittens and He “ Friends 
HISTORY 

82 Patriotic Stories 
LITERATURE 
104 Mother Goose Reader 
228 First Term Primer 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 
for Beginners 

245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 

Other Old-Time Stories 
9 A Queer Little Eskimo 
34 Animal Stories 


SECOND YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 
33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 


-_ 


cts 


wee 


Other Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories from Grimm 


38 Adventures of a Brownie 


maryes AND INDUSTRY 
-, Workers (Anima 


es ) 

39 Little. wv ood Friends 
40 Wings and_ Stings 
41 Story of Woo 
185 Little People of the Hills 
and Dry Soil 


epevony AND BIOGRAPHY 
tory of the Mayflower 

3 pe of Washington 

204 Boyhoed of Lincoln 

LFTERAT ERS 

Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

Child's Garden of Verses 

Stevenson 

Story of the Christ Child 

Four Little Cotton-Tails 

Four Little Cotton-Tails in 

Winter | Play 


269 Four Little Cotton-Taiis at 

270 Four Little ote in 
Vacation [Life Reader 

290 Fuss in Bashy Child- 

300 Four Little shy pale 

301 Patriotic Bushy- 

302 Tinkle Bell an Other Stories 

303 The Rainbow Fair 

308 Story of Peter Rabbit 

317 Mo re _Stecies of the Three 
Bear: 

830 Ten Little Indians 

335 Story of Hiawatha 


THIRD YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 


46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 

47 Greek ythe 

48 Nature i, 

50 Reynard t ries 

102 Thumbelina a “Dream } to- 

146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 

289 The Snow Man, The Little 
Fir-Tree and Other Stories 

RATURE AND INDUSTRY 


Bird Stories from the ects 
s, Stems and 
Story of Flax 
Story of Glass 
Story of a Little Waterdrop 
Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
ard—I. Story of Tea 
and the Tenceg 
Aunt Martha's Corner Cup 
board—II, Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
188 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
— Il. —y of Rice, 
Currants, Hone 
203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways 
migtony AND BIOGRAPHY 
Story of W ee 
7 Story of Longe w 
1 Story of the Pilgrims 
54 Story of Columbus 
59 Story of the Boston Tea 
60 Children of the Northland 
64 Child Life in the Colonies— 


(Pennsylvania 
66 Chia Life in the Colonies 
(Virginia) 
Sto ries of the Revolution— 
I (Ethan Allen and the 
Green Mountain Boys) 
69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia) 
F, 


a 
ra 


fifth 





Hee ee. elastic, 
‘ This is 
anu ‘high ‘T grades are 


THIRD YEAR— Continued 


70 Stories of the Revolution— 
III ( Marion, the Swamp Fox) 

132 Story of Benjamin Franklin 

164 The Little Brown Baby and 

Other Babies 

Gemila, the Child of the 

Desert, and Some of Her 

Sisters 

LITERATURE 

85 Little Coody Two Shoes 

i7 Story of tobinson Crusoe 

Selection from Hiawatha 

(for 3rd, 4th and 

Grades) —Longfellow 

233 Poems Worth Knowing- 
Book I—Primary 

521 The Adventures of the Rab- 
bity Buns Stories 

322 The Wise Frog and Other 


FOURTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


for the mu 


165 


art 


6 
‘ 


91 Story of Snoeme 
178 a | of Lexin 
Bunker 
182 Story of Joan of hes 
URE 


Field 
a. Concord 


Fifteen Selections from 

Longfellow—( Village Black- 

smith, Children’s Hour, 

and others 

Stories — Old Testament 

Tolmi of the Treetops 

Tara of the Tents 

Right Before Christmas and 
ther Christmas Poems 

aa Stories (Any Grade) 


Story- ons in Everyday 
Manners 

Legends from Many Lands 
The Enchanted Bugle = 
Other Stories 

Karl and Katherine in Hol- 
Kenjiro the Faery Boy 
Chang Fu_Chen; a Little 
Chinese Girl 


FIFTH YEAR* 


mavens AND INDUSTRY 
Animal Life in the Sea 

83 Story of Silk 

94 Story of Sugar 

What We Drink (Tea, 

fee and 


Cof- 


P 

he Sky Fami 

Making of the World 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

6 Explorations of Northwest 

38 Story of Nathan Hale 

of Robert E. Lee 

of Mexico [ enson 
Robe ais Stev- 


of the First Crusade 
Story of Florence Nightin- 


Stories of Discovery 
Little Discoverers in 
Panama {Was Young 
When Plymouth 
Life an _— Days 
TERATU 
a Bias at — Golden River- 


61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
Story of Aladdin and of Ali 


a 
He ross from King Atper 
Jackanapes 

0 The Child of Urbjno~De ‘a 
2 Stories ¥ Robin Hood 

4 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Il—Intermediate 


Colony 


fe tste OND RO ee 
asa ASD AACA 
mm D 

oc 

3 


Macdonald 
5 Chinese Fables and Stories 
Moni the Goat Boy 
In Nature's Fairyland 


SIXTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

109 fe of the Forest (Rub- 
ber, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 

298 Story of Leather 

299 Story of Iron 


many of the titles being a 
partievlarly true of tl 
mt part, 





\ ‘ll suited to the grade 
e titles in the second, third, 
suited to any of these grades. 


SIXTH YEAR—Continued 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

73 Four Great Musicians 

74 Four More Great Musicians 

160 Herves of the Revolution 

163 Stories of Courage 

188 Story of Napoleon 

266 Story of Belgium 

286 Story of Slavery—Booker T. 
Washington 


Snow _ 5 e—Hawthorne 

Rip Van o inkle—Irving 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow- 
Irving 

Rab and His Friends 

Three Golden Appies—Haw- 
thorne 

Ten_ Selections from Long- 
fellow—(Paul Revere’s 
Ride, fi Skeleton in 
Armor, 

The Pied hi iper of Hamelin 
and Other beg ae 

211 The Golden Fleece—Haw- 
thorne 

Tennyson's Poems—Sel, 

A Child's Dream of a Star, 
and Other Stories—Dickens 

Pilgrim's Progress (Abr.) 

Story of Don Quixote 

Thrift Storige~ Benjamin 
Franklin and Others 

Story of Little Nell (Cond. 
from Dickens) 


SEVENTH YEAR* 


LITERATURE 

13 The Courtship of 

Standish—Longfellow 

14 Evangeline~\gngiallee 

15 Snowbound—Whitti 

20 The Great Stone Face, Rill 
rom the Town Pump— 

Hawthorne 

The Merchant of Venice- 

Selections—Shakespeare 

147 Ores of King Arthur, as 

by Tennyson 

149 The Man Without a Coun- 
try—Hale 

192 Story of Jean Valjean 

193 Selections from the Sketch 

& 
216 


125 


Venice, -- 


Gregen Trail (Con- 

densed from Parkman) 

235 Poems Worth Knowing— 

Book ITI—Grammar 

238 Lamb's Adventures of Ulys- 
ses—Par 

239 Lamb's Adventures of Ulys- 
ses—Par 

241 Story of -e De (Con- 
densed ) —Chi 

24 Story of the ‘Eneid (Con- 
densed ) —Church 

252 Battle of W faterioo-Eingo 


259 The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond, from Cooper) 


231 


to 


260 Oliver Twist (Condensed 
from Dickens) 
261 Selected Tales of s Way- 


side Inn—Longfello 
Unele Tom's Cabin” 
densed from Stowe) 
297 Story of Da 
(Condensed from ne 
316 Lamb’s Tales fro Shake- 
speare— Part Il— ~\ Hamlet, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream) 
NATURE 
278 Mars and Its Mysteries 


EIGHTH YEAR* 


LITERATURE 
17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
19 Cotter’s Saturday 


8 
133 The Deserted Village—Gold- 


127 
150 


296 (Con- 


Prisoner of 


Other Poems— 

Edgar Allan an Poe, Biography 
and Selected Poems 

Washington's Farewell Ad- 

dresses and First Inaugural 

236 Poems _Worth Knowing—- 


k —Advanced 
305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
* See note at beginning of list. 


153 
156 
158 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 








Brother Hood and His Family 


(Continued from page 55) 


ARTHUR—I could stay up all 
night reading about Robinson 
Crusoe. 

FIRST GIRL WITH A HOOP—Every 
Christmas time I read about Scrooge. 

BOOTBLACK—My big sister is 
reading a play by Shakespeare. 

ALL AMERICAN CHILDREN—We 
thank you, Sister Peggy, for coming 
to see us and for telling us how the 
English have helped to improve our 
world family. 

NEwsBoyY—-I hope this gets into 
the newspapers to-morrow. It’s so 
important! 

ARTHUR—I have an 
about the meaning of 
hood.” 

BOOTBLACK—So have I. 

NEWsBOY—So have I. 

BROTHER HOop—It is your turn 
now, Jan. Come and tell your 
brothers and sisters what the Dutch 
have done to make our world fam- 
ily a better one. 

JAN (steps forward and bows) — 

I tramp along in wooden shoes, 

To give the Lowlands’ greeting; 

And what my land has done I 


idea now 
“brother- 


choose 

To tell you at this friendly meet- 
ing. 

Her dikes have taught you how 
to fight 


The waters when they start to 
flood; 

Her paintings make the world 
more bright; 

Her bulbs in ev’ry garden bud. 

And Grotius was the man who 


made 

The earliest set of laws for na- 
tions, 

To teach them fairness in their 
trade 


And other mutual relations. 

And thus the Dutch have given 

aid 

In building brotherhood’s foun- 

dations. 

(Jan steps back to place.) 

CHUBBY LITTLE BoY—I have al- 
ways wanted to see wooden shoes. 

ARTHUR—I have read __ stories 
about your dikes and about your 
brave fight against the sea. 

LITTLE GIRL IN A PINK DRESS— 
We plant bulbs every spring in our 
garden. I like tulips the best of all. 

BROTHER HOop—I am very glad, 
Jan, that you mentioned Grotius. I 
don’t think that the other children 
know about him. (Looking around 
at the children.) Grotius taught 
that nations, just like men, should be 
guided by laws in dealing with one 
another. He suggested some laws 
for the nations to follow, so that 
they would treat each other fairly. 

ALL AMERICAN CHILDREN—We 
thank you, Brother Jan, for coming 
to see us and for telling us how the 
Dutch have helped to improve our 
world family. 

BROTHER HOop—Ivan, we haven’t 
heard from you. Come and tell 





your brothers and sisters what Ruy. 
sians have done to make our worl 
family a better one. 

IVAN (steps forward and bows)_ 

I greet you from the far-flung 

plains 

Of Russia vast that gave m 

birth. 

I hear our music’s mighty Strains 

Where’er I wander o’er the earth, 

In lands where love for art pre. 

vails, 

The Russian dance 1s crowne 

with glory. 

All races thrill to Tolstoi’s tales 

And other gems of Russian story, 

To Holland’s capital ’twas we 

Who called the nations to atten 

Their earliest gathering to see 

How they of war might make » 

end. 

And thus my country proved thy 

she 

Was brotherhood’s peace-loving 

friend. 

(Ivan steps back to place.) 

SECOND GIRL WITH A HOOP—) 
assembly we sing a song from you 
country, Ivan. It is called “Song 
the Volga Boatmen.” 

CHUBBY LITTLE BOY—The othe 
day a little girl did a Russian dane 
for our school program. It was fin, 

ARTHUR—I like to read Tolstois 
fables. I read “Where Love k 
There God Is Also” twice becaus] 
liked it so much. 

BROTHER HOOD—lIvan, I am vey 
happy that you mentioned the pew 
conference held at The Hague 
Russia asked the nations to seni 
their representatives, which thy 
did. She asked the Queen of tk 
Netherlands to allow the meeting 
be held in the Dutch capital, 
cause Russia thought that a pea 
meeting should be held in a lith 
country instead of in a big om 
The Queen consented. Much 
work was done. The task o 
ranging for world-wide peace ws 
too big a one to be worked out in: 
single meeting, but to Russia b 
longs the credit of having start 
one of the greatest movements® 
the history of brotherhood. 

ALL AMERICAN CHILDREN—W 
thank you, Brother Ivan, for com 
ing to see us and for telling us how 
the Russians have helped to improv 
our world family. 

FIRST MAN—I'm glad that ® 
stayed. ‘The parade and speeds 
are as good for us as for the childres 

BROTHER Hoop—Let us 
from you now, Kung Fu. Tell you 
brothers and sisters what the 
nese have done to make our 
family a better one. 

KUNG FU (steps 
bows) — 

My friends, this greeting is p* 

sented 

For China, where the peon® 

grow, 
(Continued on page 69) 
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SAUERKRAUT 


Perfect Teeth 


The National Kraut Packers, of course, 
hope that every pupil of every teacher read- 
ing this announcement, is able to visit the 
dentist at least twice a year. The packers 
know, however, as do the teachers, that cer- 
tain foods are better for the teeth than oth- 
ers. Among them is undoubtedly Sauerkraut. 
Its very bulk, forcing it to be chewed, ex- 
ercises the molars and gums. It has vita- 
mins—including vitamin C, now declared 
an enemy of dread pyorrhea—minera] salts, 
lime, potash and phosphorus—builders of 
bone and teeth, and clarifiers of the blood. 
And the lactic ferments, abounding in 
Sauerkraut, keep the stomach in a healthful 
condition—again helpful to the teeth. It is 
a wonderful diet for the young and adults 
as well. . 

Our booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food” tells all about this delightful food, 
with 49 ways of preparing it. We ask all 
teachers to send for as many copies as they 
ean judicially use. Address Dept. I-1. 


National Kraut Packers Association 
Clyde, Ohio 
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The Morrison Hotel is the tallest hotel 
_in the world—46 stories high. Famous 
for its true hospitality and faultless 
service. All outside rooms with bath, 
tunning ice woter and Servidor. 
i i Garage ac- 

. Home of the Terrace 

~ Garden, Chicago's wonder. restau. 
rant, Write or wire for reservations. 
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SAVE 


THE PIECES AND 
SAVE MONEY 


them within 24 hours. We 
Save you dollars, SEND NO MONEY 
YOUR Just the pieces. All work guaranteed 

Satisfactory or money refunded. 
postman when delivered, IL 
catalogue E Free, 
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“ 
Uncle 
” 
Sam 
Men -- Women 18 to 50 
PICK YOUR JOB 
- RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 

Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employees 
have a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 18 days). 
They travel on a pass when on business and see the coun- 

. away from home they get allowance for hotel. 
Teachers have opportunity. Because of theirtraining, 
teachers have a big aavantage in getting a high rating. 


- GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 
Do Nowe Tear it off and mail it today— 








mae gel gees Gone nrentment of two cents for a postage stamp 
22. cee ee eee es ee ee ee ee ee 
pth 
tome, free of charge a afull description of the position 
below; (2) Free Co 32- sok, “Ho ; 4 
Ggrepmment fob"; (8)°A list of the US: Government Jobe new ob- 
D Railway Postal Clerk ($1900-$2700) 
Post Office Clerk .($1700-$2300) 
City Mall Carrier ($1700-$2100) 
Rural Mall Carrier ($2100-$3400) 
Q Generat ($1440-$2500) 
(J Inspector of Customs... ($2100-$3300) 
Address. 


Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It. 
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Brother Hood and His Family 


(Continued from page 68) 


And where the wise T’sai Lun 

invented 

Real paper many years ago. 

By Si-Ling-Shi, our Queen re- 

nowned, 

The way of weaving silk was 

found. 

We were the first to make the 

kite, 

And now it brings all boys de- 

light. 

"Twas said by Mencius, our old 

sage— 

Mang-tse we call him in Chinese— 

“Tis never fully just to wage 

A war; the righteous thing is 

peace.” 

Thus had we in a bygone age 

Already taught that war should 

cease. 

(Kung Fu steps back to place.) 

BOOTBLACK—I love to fly a kite, 
especially in March. 

LITTLE GIRL IN A PINK DRESS— 
My mother has a beautiful Chinese 
shawl made of silk. 

NEWsBoY—I always wondered 
who first made the kind of paper 
we use to-day. I wonder what we 
would do without it. We couldn’t 
have newspapers, that’s sure. 

FIRST MAN—Mencius was right. 
Wars are terrible things. 

ALL AMERICAN CHILDREN—We 


| thank you, Brother Kung Fu, for 


coming to see us and for telling us 
how the Chinese have helped to im- 


| prove our world family. 


BROTHER HOoop—Gretchen, come 
tell your brothers and sisters what 
Germans have done to make our 
world family a better one. 

GRETCHEN (steps forward and 
curtsies)— 

A greeting warm for every man 

I bring from German hills and 

vales, 

Where kindergartens first began, 

And where the Grimms told fairy 

tales; 

Where Bach was born and lived 

to write 


of this lovely? 


your turn, 


been a very great man. 
that we all belong to the same world 


ever been greater than this. 
children, who will be the men and 
women of to-morrow, want univer- 


sal brotherhood. 


The greatest music men possess; 

Where Gutenberg first brought 
to light 

The true worth of the printing 





press. 

Our poets hold an honored place 

Within the world they beautified, 

Goethe, who wrote with lofty 
grace, 

And Schiller, who in verses cried, 


“Brothers! Ye millions! Come, 
embrace! 

A kiss to all the world fling 
wide!” 


(Gretchen steps back to place.) 

yimmy—I think Grimm’s fairy 
tales are wonderful. 

NEWwsBoY—The printing press is 
a marvelous thing. We couldn't 
have so many copies of books with- 
out it, or amy newspapers. 

SECOND GIRL WITH A HOOP— 
Gretchen, I am taking piano lessons. 


: | My teacher told me that I shall soon 





be able to play some music by Bach. 
ALL AMERICAN CHILDREN—We 
thank you, Sister Gretchen, for 


coming to see us and telling us how 


the Germans have helped to im- 
prove our world family. 

FIRST GIRL WITH A HOOP (/o Lif- 
tle Girl in a Pink Dress)—Isn’t all 
I’m enjoying it so 
much. 

JIMMyY—lIt’s even more wonder- 
tul than the airplane, or fairy tales. 

BROTHER HOOD—And now it is 
Murasaki. Tell your 
brothers and sisters what the Japa- 


nese have done to make our world 
family a better one. 


MURASAKI (steps forward and 


bows) — 


I bring a greeting from Japan, 

Where dainty paper lanterns 
glow. 

We made the earliest folding fan, 

And gave you, many years ago, 

The skillful artist Hokusai, 

Whose prints delight the learnéd 
eye. 

Our landscape gardens are so fair 

That they are copied ev’rywhere. 

And wise Toju, our sage, once 
said, 

“By jeering foreign nations we 

Show hearts by meanness far mis- 

led. 

Heaven and earth men’s parents 
be; 

Thus human beings all are bred 

Brothers within one family.” 

(Murasaki steps back to place.) 

SECOND MAN—Toju must have 

He taught 


family; therefore we should be 


brotherly toward one another. 


ALL CHILDREN—I think so too. 
BROTHER Hoop (slowly, as if 
measuring each word )—No day has 


The 


ALL AMERICAN CHILDREN—We 
thank you, Sister Murasaki, for 
coming to see us and for telling us 
what the Japanese have done to 
make our world family a better one. 

BROTHER Hoop (as he looks at 
Arthur)—Little brother, tell your 
brothers and sisters what the people 


of the United States of America 
have done to make our world family 


a better one. 
ARTHUR (steps forward, bows, 
and says)— 
I greet you for my native land, 
America the bright and fair, 
Upon whose blesséd soil we stand, 
A friendly group from every- 
where. 
Our Fulton was the man to show 
That steam can make a vessel go; 
The telegraph, devised by Morse, 
Helps nations in their intercourse; 
The lamp that sheds electric light 
Is Thomas Edison’s creation; 
(Continued on page 70) 
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See 
EUROPE 


At Our Expense 














$10,000.00 
Travel Contest 


ie the enchanted places of your 
heart is there a nook where you 
dream ... 

Of carefree, rollicking days on the ocean, 
with invigorating breezes, infinite skies, 
romantic stars bidding you LIVE ... 

Of snow-capped mountains and castles 
set like jewels in earth’s sublimest colorings’ 

Of sauntering in the Shakspere coun- 
try, turning back the sun itself and living 
in the days of long, long ago . . . 

Of moonlight in Venice . .. with a pic- 
turesque gondolier singing to you as you 
drift and drift... out of your everyday self 
into complete fulfillment of all desire for 
beauty... 


You Can’t Lose 


Come then, and earn The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company’s free trip to Europe! This 
coming summer, visit England, Holland, 
the Rhine country, Berlin. See the majes- 
tic splendor of the Alps, Vienna, Rome, 
Venice, Paris! And every penny of ex- 
pense paid from your home city back to 
your home city. 

Choose between this PERFECT 66-day 
trip or $1000.00. We also offer a second 
prize of a shorter trip or $750.00! AND 
THERE ARE 163 ADDITIONAL PRIZES, 
INCLUDING OTHER INTERESTING 
TRIPS! If there is a favorite spot, not in- 
cluded in our itinerary, you may arrange 
to see it, too! 

AND, IN ADDITION, YOU WILL 
EARN MONEY, WHETHER YOU 
WIN A PRIZE OR NOT! 

You have nothing to lose and “the wide 
world to gain.” No previous training is 
necessary. Women everywhere are eligi- 
ble. Teachers are especially welcome. Fill 
out the coupon below for the thrilling de- 
tails and mail it TODAY. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Box 821, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Without obligation to me, please send in- 
formation about your marvelous $10,000.00 
Travel Contest. 


Name...... 


State 
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A Gift that the Entire Family 
will enjoy thru-out the Year 





NEW 


a 


Lud BO EE 


Used in over 200,000 homes and offices. Furnished 
in different designs, materials and finishes. Sold 
on approval direct from factory only, which 
assures you a permanent source of supply for ad- 
ditional sections, and also saves you the middle- 
man’s profit. Price as illustrated: top, base, and 
three book sections, in plain oak, $14.50; in 
quartered oak, imitation mahogany or walnut, 
$17.00; genuine mahogany or walnut, $21.50. 
Write for Catalog No. 24. 


The C.J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectiona! Bookcases since 1899. 
New York Show Room, 130 W. 42nd St. 









Kunderd 


GLADIOLUS CATALOG 
is now ready! 


Entirely New Gladiolus Col- 
lections, New Varieti ss 





| 
| 






are featuredin Kunderd's 1932 Catalog 
containing the world's highest quality 

Gladioli, Kunderd Gladioli Stand Su- 

preme. One-third ofall the first prizes 
awarded have been won by Kunderd 
Gladioli. This magnificent kof 100 
pages fittingly describes 600 of the 
world’s premier Gladiolus varieties. 
Many kindsare showninnaturalcolors 
—this book is FREE to those who 
would like to grow magnificent, prize- 
winning Gladioli at no greater cost. 
eeree 
























EY FOR 
Mon HOM OU 


YOU can earn good money in spare time at 
home making display cards. No selling or 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- 
plete outfit and supply you with 

Write today for free booklet. 








‘The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 








FINELY 


eeinreD WEDDING INVITATIONS 


|}or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with | 
| two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00 ; 25 


| for $3.75. Printed in either engraver's script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50for$1.00. Sendforfree samples. 
| Write your ¢ and mall to us with P.O. order tocover 
cost. our order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


_F-A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.,. Dansville, N.Y. 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Over 20,000 appointments 
during next year. These have big pay, short hours and 
pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. L239, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions 
now open to teachers, and full particulars telling you how 
to get them. 


YOUR VACATION inEUROPE 


TEACHERS - 1932 - STUDENTS 
EGYPT - PALESTINE - SOVIET RUSSIA 
Organizers Wanted. Write for Terms. 


STRATFORD TOURS 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 





























THE INSTRUCTOR 


Brother Hood and His 
Family 
(Continued from page 69) 


All men—black, yellow, red, and 


white— 

Praise Lindbergh, great in avia- 
tion. 

He spanned the sea and by his 
flight 


Helped spread good will toward 

every nation. 

(Arthur steps back to place.) 

ALL FOREIGN CHILDREN—We 
thank you, Brother Arthur, for tell- 
ing us what the Americans have 
done to make our world family a 
better one. 

BROTHER HOoD—My little broth- 
ers and sisters, allow me to thank 
you for coming to this important 
meeting. I know it was a long trip 
for many of you, but I think it was 
a worth-while one. I am going to 
recite a brotherhood pledge that I 
wish everyone in the world would 
take. (Recites.) 

I pledge to help all my brothers 
the world over as much as I can in 
order to make our world family a 
better one. 

It will not matter to me whether 
any brother’s color, country, or re- 
ligion is different from my color, 
country, or religion. 

I shall do everything that I can 
to spread the gospel of brotherhood. 

ALL CHILDREN—That is a splen- 
did, splendid pledge, Brother Hood! 
We want to take it! 

(All children repeat pledge.) 

BROTHER HOOD— Thank you, 
children, thank you. And now let 
each of us return to his own home 
and try there to spread a feeling of 
brotherly love toward all the people 
in the world. (Brother Hood picks 
up drum. He plays it as the chil- 
dren fall into double file and follow 
him, marching off the stage.) 


EpiTortaL Note: This play may be adapt- 
ed to suit the needs of the class by the 
omission of countries, or by the substitu- 
tion of other countries for those given here. 


A Trip to Mexico 
(Continued from page 23) 


18. Name 
Mexico. 

19. What is a siesta? 

20. Tell all you can about Mexi- 
can food. 

21. Tell about the Mexican cele- 
bration of Christmas. 

22. What is the Feast of Flowers? 

23. Describe Mexican markets. 

24. What is an olla? a pifate? a 
peso? a sefora? a senor? 

25. What are the Mexican colors? 


other products of 


26. How are Mexicans like the| 


Dutch people? (polite and fond of 
flowers) 

27. How were the early settlers of 
Mexico like some early people we 
have learned about? (lived in huts 
on piles in the lake like early lake 
dwellers) 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Books Neededin Every Schoolroom 



































This series of books by James M. Hammond 
and Linnie M. Isler strips Elementary Language 
and Composition of all non-essentiais and pre- 
sents the real and vital features of the subject, 


clearly and straightforwardly, in terms that 
children understand and through activities that 
interest them. 

Modern in method, these textbooks begin with 
the first grade. The combined volume for the 
teacher’s use in the first and second grades con- 
tains games and plays for language training, 
dramatization, stories for telling and reproduc- 
tion, and other material through which the child 
unconsciously absorbs the principles of language 
and is prepared for advanced work. 

The books containing the work for the third 
grade and for each grade thereafter are for the 
use of the children. These books carry on the 
work begun in the first two grades and form a 
continuous chain of instruction throughout all 
the grades. 





Graded 
Language and | 
Composition | ¢ 
7 Books Providing 
aCompleteCourse Fic: 


in Language for 
All Grades lik 


Some of the notable features of these booly 








are: Systematic and thorough instruction in a! 
letter writing; topical arrangement of subject ch: 
matter; pronunciation drills; story method in 


teaching the “helping words”; practical study 
and use of synonyms; standard poems and Prose 
selectiéns with suggestions for teaching ang 
study; special devices for teaching words frp 
quently misused and misunderstood. Br 
PRICES, DISCOUNT, ETC. 

Books I and II are combined in one volume for 
the teacher’s use in the first and second grade | 
The prepaid price is 30 cents per copy in strong 
paper covers. Bu 

Books III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, are for th 
pupil’s use in the third, fourth, fifth, sixth 
seventh, and eighth grades respectively. The ( 
prepaid price of each book is 18 cents per copy 
in strong paper covers. 

20% discount from the above prices on orders 
for 15 or more copies. Order by grade number, 








Drill Books in Arithmetic 
For Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades 


Prepared by 
Floe E. Correll 
i These 
four books, in- 
tended for the 
" fifth, sixth, sev- 
3 enth and eighth 
i grades respec- 
tively, are de- 
signed to supple- 
ment the arith- 
1 metic textbooks 
and consist of 
drills on the 
work commonly 
covered in these 
grades. They are usable with any texts. No 
one arithmetic book provides as much drill ma- 
terial as can be used to advantage in grade 
work, and very few teachers find time to formu- 
late drills of their own. These Drill Books pro- 
vide amply for this need. The drills are well 
chosen, of great variety, and are classified under 
the subject headings and sub-divisions common 
to arithmetic textbooks, thus rendering them 
easy of selection for any particular purpose. 
Answers to all problems are given in the back 
of each book. 80 to 96 pages in each book. 

Price, postpaid, each book, paper covers, 20c 
per copy, $1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per hundred. 


Problems Without Figures 
— <= A Book That Teaches 


Pupils to Think 
Prepared by Linnie Isler 









Arithmetic 
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Problems Shaw, of the Pittsburgh 
Without Figures (Pa.) Public Schools. Pu- 
se pils when solving problems 
teletis in arithmetic are very apt 


to consider the figures, their 
computation, and the _ re- 
quired numerical result 
rather than the principle in- 
volved. This book supplies 
problems so worded that the 
pupil is required to read the 
thought before he can give 
the solution. In fact, they 
are thought problems and to solve them gives the 
pupil a clearness in reasoning and an accuracy 
in statement that will greatly assist him in all 
his studies. There are in all 648 problems for 
grades three to eight inclusive. 48 pages. 
Price, postpaid, in paper covers, 16 cents per 
copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


The Efficiency Speller 


For Use in Reviews and Spelling Contests 


A practical, efficient spell- 
er based on the best methods 
now in use. 


The lists of words given 
are largely classified accord- 
ing to use and association 
rather than according to 
length and difficulty. These 
classifications include: Busi- 
ness Terms, Grammatical, 
Zoological, Botanical, Mathe- 
matical, Military, Drugs, 
Diseases, Synonyms, Anto- 
nyms, Homonyms, and Words 
Liable to be Mispronounced. 
In addition are several Test lists and special 
lists for Review. Also included are the Jones’ 
One Hundred Spelling Demons, the Ayres’ Effi- 
ciency Test Lists, the Studebaker and Bucking- 
ham Tests, and Ninety-Nine Twisters. 

Rules for Spelling, Accent, Capitals, the use 
of Prefixes, Suffixes, and Silent Letters, and 
suggested rules for spelling contests, are given. 

48 pages, bound in strong paper covers. 

Price, postpaid, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per 
dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 
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Required Poems for All Grade, 
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== cen 
lea’ 
out 
par 
sho 
fol 
I 
like 
Book I—For First and Second Grades f 
Book Il—For Third and Fourth Grades TO! 
Book Il1I—For Fifth and Sixth Grades The 
Book IV—For Seventh and Eighth Grades e 
Prepared from the required poem lists of W 
states having extended and carefully arrange | 
syllabi. This assures inclusion of a large pr cles 
portion of the poems required in every state ast 
Many copyrighted poems are included whicd 
otherwise could only be obtained by purchasing 
many books from different publishers. Each 
book contains from 160 to 208 pages and is 
bound in heavy paper covers. 
Price, each book, 50 cents per copy, postpaid 
20 per cent discount on 10 or more copies, 
An Easy Reading Book ih 
° P e 
<= a For Foreign Children ‘ 
ss This book has been pre iten 
pared particularly for we to 
ASY in schools where there ar 
ING numbers of foreign children tha 
Bi OK Of course, it partakes of th the 
- character of the usual first 
td book in reading, and is in B ling 
“ arrangement and method an 
, excellent text for any pupil sho 
{ in that grade. Special em I 
phasis, however, is given to 
those points which the a- Chi 
perience of the author has 
shown to be especially neeé 103 
ed with foreign-born or foreign-speaking chi- tl 
dren. The mistakes of these classes of children e | 
seem to arise most frequently from the misuse 
of the verb and the pronoun. As the verb #s you 
the soul of the sentence, the plan in this book mai 
is to make the verb the center of every lesson 
These lessons will serve as a nucleus for a large boy 
spoken vocabulary. Its sentences are simple, 
many of them having reference to some child A | 


activity. It contains many illustrations, mostly 
in two colors, all helpful in the understanding I 
of the text. This book has been very much ap 
preciated wherever introduced. 

64 pages, flexible cloth covers. Price 25 cenlé (in 
































per copy, postpaid. 2 
zm 
U. S. Flag Manual cho 
A book that should bes —f Chi 
the hands of every teac’ ‘N 
and pupil. Contains Th Fe 
Star-Spangled Banner, words Ay 
and music; Civic Creed; 1 
The American’s Creed; 
Pledge to the Flag; Brief @ int. 
History of the Flag; Cole 
of the Flag, explaining and Chi 
illustrating how to display hi 
it on all occasions; Cat W 
tions about the Flag; Salute I 
to the Flag; Details of the 
Flag; Questions about the ago 
Flag. 20 illustrations in colors. 
Prepaid prices: One dozen or more 50c¢ pe nese 


dozen; 100 or more $3.75 per 100; 500 or mort 
$3.50 per 100; 1,000 or more $33.00 per 1,004 
Single copies, 10 cents, 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y: 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Trip to Mexico 


(Continued from page 70) 


28. Name some things the Aztecs | Franck, H. A.: Mexico and Central 
had that show they were rich and| America (Dansville, N.Y.: F. A. 
civilized. (paved streets, cotton| Owen Publishing Co., 1927). A 
clothing, gold and silver dishes, fin- geographical reader. 
get bowls, napkins) | Franck, H. A.: Tramping through | 

29, Name the industries of Mex-,| Mexico (New York: The Cen- | 
‘0. | tury Co., 1916). 

30. What do Mexican children | Gay, Zhenya, and Jan: Pancho and | 
like to do? His Burro (New York: William 

31. Which would you rather be,| | Morrow & Co., 1930). 

, Mexican, a Dutch, or an Eskimo | Hasbrouck, Louise Seymour: Mex- 
child? Why? ico, from Cortes to Carranza | 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co., 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 1923). 


Brandeis, Madeline: The Little Mex- | Morrow, Elizabeth R.: The Painted | - h e NEW 
ican Donkey Boy (New York:, Pig (New York: Alfred A.) 
Grosset & Dunlap, 1931). | Knopf, 1930). | 

Butler, E. C.: Our Little Mexican | Smith, S. C.: Made in Mexico | i f R AV F | 
Cousin (Boston: L. C. Page &| (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 


Co., 1905). 1930). 
LAND... 


Vacation plans for 1932 cannot 


' ‘be complete without considera- 
center the short way make eight | 6 inches wide, allowing 4 inch at ton of the fact that one-sixth of 


aves 6 by 9 inches. Lay these leaves the top to hang the letters on. Pin | : 
out flat with the 6-inch ends to- | the drawing to white paper and cut | the surface of the earth—Soviet 
gether and join by pasting strips of the letters out. This does away with | Russia—is now open to foreign 
paper over the — The — og marks. Make snow crystals | travel. Leningrad, Moscow, the 
should be 6 by about 1% inches, | by folding and cutting thin, tough | _ . . 
folded the long way. white paper, and paste them below | mighty Volga, Crimea, the Cau- 
Fold the leaves back and forth, the letters on the booklet for a deco- | C4SUS, golden Turkestan .. . and 
like an accordion, and paste thej|ration. Paste one crystal on the without extravagant outlay: the 
front and back leaves to the covers. | back cover. The colors used in mak- | best accommodations for twenty 


h . Th d | ing the bookl | 
Then decorate the cover e word | ing the booklet may be all gray or  ieliage a day, moderate comfort 


“Winter” may be drawn, with ici- | all blue, or one color may be used | : 
cles hanging between the letters, on | for the covers and another for the | for ten. You decide where you 
astrip of paper 11/, inches high and ' leaves. | want to go, what you want to see 
—lIntourist, the State Travel Bu- 


reau of the Soviet Union takes 








A Winter-Sports Booklet 


(Continued from page 46) 





Study Sheets on China 


(Continued from page 44) 


the library to find articles and news 
items about China. Prepare a report 
to give to the class on something 





important facts of musical history 


have come to us from China. Read | 


“Musical Ancestors from China,” 


that is going on in China now. If|in Music Appreciation Readers, 
the article is long, make a brief out- | Book Six, and see how many instru- 
line from which to talk. If it is | ments similar to ours were played in 
short, a few notes may be enough. | China long before our country was 
Il. Read “The Little Yellow | known about. 
Child,” in Five Little Strangers, pp.| III. Vachel Lindsay gives us some 
103-136. This story is about a lit- | beautiful pictures of life in China 
tle Chinese boy named Ah Sing. As | long ago in his poem, “The Chinese 


| care of the details: visas, hotels, 
meals, guides, sightseeing, all 
transportation. Join a tour or go 
it alone. More than 9,000 Amer- 
icans went last year. The greatest 
| of all social experiments is under 
way... exotic lands and strange 
| tongues, from the Black Sea to 
the Hungry Steppes . . . pano- 

ramic beauty of towering moun- 











you read about Ah Sing, see in how | Nightingale” (Rittenhouse, The tains, great rivers, limitless 
many ways he is different from the | Second Book of Modern Verse, pp. | Steppes, golden deserts—all de- 
boys in America. 37-44). If it is possible, read this | scribed in General Booklet C, 


A level— poem aloud to a friend. If you do | 4; : : 
I. Assignment: Read as many as | not understand it, ask your teacher | thirty-six pages of pictures, maps 


you can of the following articles | to explain the parts you do not un- and travel information. Write 
(in “7 National oe derstand. Which picture in it do | for it before making your 1932 
ume, June, 1927): “Ho for the Soo- | you think is the most beautiful? | 
arth” “the Ganmerhy of y travel plans. Apply your travel 
China,” “Life Afloat in China,” mer vo Tews 
New China and the Printed Page,” | Completion test— 

Among the People of Cathay.” 1. Asia. 2. twice. 3. republic. 
What has been to you the most | 4. thousand, Great Wall. 5. pla- 
interesting thing in your study of | teau. 6. Lassa. 7. Yangtze, Hwang. 
China? Write a story about this|8. Agriculture. 9. silk. 10. Peip-| of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republice 
which you can read to the class. ing. 

- Do you know that more years | True-false test-— | 261 FIFTH AVENUE 
4g0 than you can imagine the Chi-| 1. False. 2. False. 3. False. 4. 
née were accomplished musicians? | True. 5. False. 6. True. 7. True. | NEW YORK CITY 

€y kept such excellent records |8. False. 9. True. 10. False. 

at many of the oldest and most (Continued on page 72) | 


agent or 


Inkourist inc. 


U. S. Representative of the State Travel Bureau 
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Study Sheets on China 


(Continued from page 71) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY “Among the People of Cathay,” 


Brigham, Albert Perry, and McFar- National Geographic Magazine, 
’ : I 7 
lane, C. T.: Essentials of Geog- _ June, 1927. ‘ 
raphy, First Book (New York: Kinscella, Hazel Gertrude: Music 
Ye Min Book Co., 1925) Appreciation Readers, Book Six 
. ” oe . : | : N b.: “ ° P b- 
Chamberlain, James Franklin: Hou lehine Co., a u 


We Are Clothed (New York: | Rittenhouse, Jessie Belle: The Sec- 





The Macmillan Co.). ond Book of Modern Verse 
Frye, A. E.: New Geography, Book (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
One (Boston: Ginn & Co.). 1919). 


“Ho for the Soochow Ho,” “The Schwartz, J. A.: Five Little Stran- 
Geography of China,” “Life gers and How They Came to Live 
Afloat in China,” “New China| in America (New York: Amer- 
and the Printed Page,’ and)|_ ican Book Co.). 





“Ttinerant Candy Vender’—Robert F. Blum 
(Continued from page 14) 


Isham, in his discussion of Blum,! He chose his subjects from other 
places this artist as one of the un- | countries. He did excellent work 
classified independents, for he came as an etcher and illustrator, but it is 
at the period when art for beauty’s likely that he will be remembered 
sake was being supplanted by art longest as a colorist. 
for truth’s sake. Blum has always | His mural paintings illustrating | 
been known as an “executant,” but | the “Moods of Music,” which he 
if he made his technique more | made on his return from Japan for 
charming than the objects that he | Mendelssohn Hall, New York (no | 
selected to paint, we are indebted to longer standing), are an expression | 
him for having done it remarkably of the finest form of that art. His 
well. He was a man whose bril- death occurred in 1903. 
liance and wit were charmingly EpiroriaL Note: “The Mount Vernon 
balanced by a touch of poetry and Schoolhouse, 1786,” by J. L. G. Ferris, will 
sentiment, all of which we find re- | be our cover subject for February and the 


" . | subject of Miss Eckford’s picture study 
flected in his work. lesson. 








Two Railway Journeys 
(Continued from page 41) | 
In this berth the porter found mat- | climbed into the upper berth. Mary | 
tresses, pillows, blankets, two heavy | and Mother went to bed in the lower | 
green curtains, and a large board berth, and soon they were all asleep. | 
that fitted between the berths to| The next morning they awoke | 
make a partition. |early. After they had dressed, they | 
From a little closet at the end of ' went to the dining car. Mary and | 
the car the porter took clean sheets James skipped ahead through two | 
and pillowcases. Before very long cars, but waited at the door of the 
the beds were made up and the cur- | dining car for Mother and Father. 
tains hung. There were six double Then they were shown to a table 
berths, or sections, on each side of for four. 
the car. The dining car looked like a little | 
The porter brought a little step- restaurant. The tables and chairs 
ladder, and Father and James | were along the sides of the car by 
the windows, and Mr. Moore ordered 
the dinner from a menu card, just 
as he would have done in a restau- 
rant. Mary was curious about where 
| the food was prepared. Mother told | 

























ALL EXPENSES 


Consuit the originator of Student 


Tours and specialist in economi- her that there was a little kitchen 
cal European Travel for the intel- | “= 

lectual elite. Renefit from the a at the end of the dining car, where 
perience of 15,000 satisfied guests. | 


the chef did the cooking. 

After breakfast Father announced 
that it would not be long before 
they would be in Lincoln. Soon the | 
porter came to brush off their coats 
|and to take their suitcases to the 
door. The train slackened its speed, 
‘and when it finally stopped the 
Moores alighted. They had gone 
nearly six hundred miles in about 
| fifteen hours. 
| “T shall not like to leave Grand- | 
mother’s,” Mary said, “but it will | 
be fun to sleep on the train again.” | 


KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 
651 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet B 











UNIVERSITY VACATION TRAVEL 


ro EUROPE 


You will see more. You will havea better 
time. You will have finer leadership. The 
cost is no greater. College credits avail- 
able, if desired. 


Write for Booklet 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


A department of the videst, most efficient 
travel organization, 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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NEW OWEN CATALOGUE FREE 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our new complete catalogue which fully 
describes all of our publications for teachers and schools, including: Helpful Books 
for Teachers; Poster Pattern Books; Pictures and Picture Study Material; Entertain- 
ment Books; Song Books; Poem Books; Arithmetic, Spelling, Language and Reading 
Helps; Supplementary Readers; Basal Readers; Annotated Classics; Graded School 
Libraries; School Souvenirs, etc. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS CATALOGUE TODAY—give complete 
address; a postcard will do. Also send names and addresses of any of your teacher 
friends who would like catalogues. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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ANOTHER CLASSROOM TAKES UP GUM MASSAGE. A letter from a teacher in Michigan tells us that “the 36 children in my 


class take part in our daily practice of gum massage, and then I have them ask me questions about the gums and teeth.” 



















The soft, tender foods that children like to 


eat deprive the gums of the stimulation 
need. 


Dentists extol 


classroom work in 


Oral Hygiene 








Children should be taught, for oral health, 
to massage their gums each time they clean 
their teeth. 








HE glowing praise with which dentists every- 
where pay tribute to our teaching profession 
has been richly deserved! 

As one, these teachers have undertaken the work 
of encouraging children to clean their teeth regu- 
larly. And, in the same unselfish spirit, they have 
now adopted the new oral hygiene of gum massage 
as a regular part of the daily routine. 


In countless classrooms, this exercise of the gums 
is daily taking place. And its rewards are already 
to be seen in hard, glowingly healthy gums that 
have been strengthened to resist infection. 


Our gums can no longer look for help to the food 
we eat. Menus of rich, creamy dishes give them 
almost none of the stimulation they must have. 
And so the gums languish for want of exercise. 
They develop “touchy” spots. They bleed. And 
the first trace of “pink” on your tooth brush is 


® Published in the interest of Better Health 


Nature’s warning of oral trouble aplenty, unless 
circulation is revived with massage. 

To ignore “pink tooth brush” is to be indifferent 
to the invasion of serious gum troubles, such as 
Vincent’s disease, gingivitis, even the less frequent 
but most dreaded of all—pyorrhea. 


Regular Massage Builds up 
Sound, Healthy Gums for Life 


Gums respond with glowing health and firmness to 
twice-a-day massage. The stimulation gained 
through this exercise with tooth brush or fingertip 
sends fresh blood coursing through the gum walls. 
Delicate tissues are strengthened against infection. 
“Pink tooth brush” disappears. Gums become hard 
and firm, teeth stay white and sound. 

We would like to join the dentists in praise of 
those teachers responsible for winning countless 








young recruits to this practice of gum massage. 
Their work will reap benefits for years to come. For, 
as any dentist can tell you, men and women who 
reach adult life with firm, healthy gums are almost 
certain to keep them so. 
A 7 5 

Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dentifrice to 
assist you in teaching children this splendid exer- 
cise in oral hygiene. Dentists recommend it for 
toning up the gums, as well as cleaning the teeth. 
And its refreshing flavor wins even children to 
its use. They like its clean taste. 

Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a specific for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” But Ipana 
or no, every educator now has an opportunity to 
spread the doctrine of better teeth and gums by 
teaching children the twice-a-day habit of gum 
massage for oral hygiene. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York @ 


+ 1931, B. M. Co. 








oo Old to Learn Music ? 


Hardly. Not after thousands and thousands of men and women between the ages of 30 and 50 
have enrolled with the famous U. S. School of Music and have learned to play their favorite 
instruments without the slightest difficulty or waste of time! 


HAT has your age got to do with learning 
music when you now have a method at your 
disposal that has done away with compulsory prac- 
tice—that has tabooed monotonous scales and harsh- 
sounding finger gymnastics—that has slashed expen- 
sive fees—that makes you the boss instead of re- 


quiring a personal teacher. 

If, year after year, hundreds and 
hundreds of children, scarcely in their 
“teens,” learn to read notes and play 
a musical instrument with only our 
printed instructions and illustrated 
diagrams to guide them, think how 
simple it must be for older people to 
follow, benefit and progress rapidly 
in this home-study manner. 


Always Fascinating 


You can’t go wrong. You'll never 
lose patience. Not only will you 
want to study—you'll actually look 
forward to the “next lesson” when 
you study music the U. S. School way. 

And no wonder. You spend a lit- 
tle time each day in the privacy of 
your own home seeing and hearing 
your musical dreams come true. 
There’s no personal teacher to take 
orders from—no intricate explana- 
tions to baffle you—no trust-to-luck 
tactics. For right with you at all 
times are our concise print and pic- 
ture instructions keeping you on the 
right track—telling you what to 
play and showing you how to play it 
—taking you over a delightful short- 
cut to musical accomplishment. Each 
new lesson contains a new thrill. For 
the entire course from the very be- 








Pick Your Instrument 
Violin 
Clarinet 
Flute 
Saxophone 
Harp 


Piano 
Organ 
Ukulele 
Cornet 
Trombone 
Piccolo Mandolin 
Guitar *Cello 
Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger Control 
Harmony and Composition 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5-String 
or Tenor) 

Piano Accordion 
Italian and German 
Accordion 
Juniors’ Piano Course 


PROOF! 


r I know fellows that have 
been taking private s for 
two years and with my seven 
months’ experience with your 
course, I can honestly say that I 
ean play circles around them. 
And I'm here to tell anybody that 
considers taking up music for 
home or professional use that 
your course is the only way to 
learn.”” Paul Burge, Cham- 
paign, Ill. 

“= 

“It is useless for me to strive to 
thank you for your invaluable 
services rendered me. I dothank 
you but words fail to express how 
much. WhenI am angry, tired 
or happy, I take my violin and 
play, forin your wonderful course 
is music for every mood.”” M. 
Henry Williams, Westover, Tex. 








ginning to the end is brimful of cheerful, tuneful! 
selections which you eagerly learn to play by note. 

And as far as money is concerned—you'll never 
have any complaint. 
strument you select, the cost of learning will aver- 
age only a few cents a day. 


For, regardless of which in- 


Music Will Be 
An Unfailing Friend 


The older you get, the more you 
need the solace and pleasure that self- 
made music affords. Anyone can 
tune in on a radio—play a record or 
get music out of a player piano. But 
what empty satisfaction compared to 
making music yourself! 

The ability to play, on the other 
hand, offers you a definite escape 
from monotony—gives you the op- 
portunity to do something real—to 
meet people—to make friends. And 
there’s nothing like good music to 
help you forget your troubles. 

Every child, too, who can play a 
musical instrument is equipped with 
an accomplishment that attracts, en- 
tertains and holds chums—that re- 
places bashfulness with confidence 
and poise—that assures a social and 
profitable “standby” for their later 
years. 

Think of the wonderful satisfac- 
tion of being able to play what you 
want and whenever you are so in- 
clined. Forget your age. And bear 
in mind, you don’t have to know one 
note from another to start your les- 


sons from the U. S. School of Music. 


Are you sincerely interested in music to the 


Write Us First 


tent that you want to find out all about this easy 


A-B-C method of learning? Then send at oncefi 
our 64-page booklet, “Music Lessons in Your 0 
Home” that explains this famous method in de 


and that is yours free for the asking. With it 


be sent a Free Demonstration Lesson, which f 
how delightfully quick and easy—how ¢horoughs 


this modern method is. 
If you really want to learn to play at 
without a teacher—in one-half the usual ti 


at one-third the usual cost—by all means send 


the Free Booklet and Free Demonstration 


TODAY. No obligation. 


desired—cash or credit.) U. S. School of 
61 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Thirty-Fourth Year (Established 1898) 


(Instrument supplie 





U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


61 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 1 


Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 


Free Demonstration Lesson, and particulars of your 


payment plan. I am interested in the following ¢ 


Name 


Have You 
Instrument?_ 


Address 


City. 





